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Yearly Mir Ma Mississippi 


- Bpecial soil Monitor Bureau 
‘CHICAGO, Sept.. 22—The -Federal 
vernment is spending at the rate 


> of $10, 090,000 annually for flood con- 
me: tral: 


on -the Mississipp!< River and. 
other "lees sums for use in other 
places where the localities have con- 
formed to provisions of ‘the existing 
national. flood control act. ~ 

This was stated here by Martin B: 
Madden (R.): of Illinois, chairman of 
the House Committee on, Appropri- 
ations, in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of The Christian Sciénce 
Monitor. Mr. Madden expressed his 
\ belief that flood control, if properly 
developed and carried ©. forward, 
would reclaim a vast amount’ of bot- 


tom lands. 


“But it is not the business of the| 


United States to reclaim’ ‘lands in 
‘ Tivate ownership for -which the 
owner gets all the benefit,” he added. 


“If the Government could be cofn-| 


“pensated for its expenditures I see 
no objection to it, but. the Federal 
Treasury ought not to. be a football 
of people who have personal ambi- 
tious plans to promote.” 


Proyvjsion for Texation 


Mr. Madden said that under the. ex- 
isting flood control act, “any com- 

munity in the United States can come 
within the act by putting itself in 
proper position to ‘take advantage 
of it. First,:there. must be a legal: 

organization which authorizes politi- 
cal sub-divisions to lévy taxes. This 
must:be in a position to-oBligate the 
community benefited to. raise money 
to pay into the treasury: of the. flood 
control commission:an. amount equa! 
to one-half the cost of the proposed 
improvement. ‘This amount must be 
paid into the treasury of‘the commis- 
sion prior to use of: money from fed- 
eral source.” | ~ 

The chairman. ‘of the -appropria- 
tions committee announced that, 


starting now, the Federal Govern- 


. ment will expend $50,000,000 annu- 
ally for development of waterways. 
The » at ety has been spending 
between $37,500,000 and $40,000,000 
annually for such transportation im-| 


RADIOCAST OF SERVICES 
OF THE MOTHER CHURCH 


Sontinuing next Sunday, the mory- 
ing service of The Mother Church, 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
in Boston, Mass., will be radiocast 
at. 9:45 o’clock eastern standard 
time—10:45 o’clock daylight saving 
time—by Station WEEI of Boston on 
a wavelength of 348 meters. The 
services were formerly radiocast 
only the first Sunday of the month, 

but during September they are radio- 
“ east every Sunday. 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


.dress on the “Issues of the Cam- 

ing sn, " by William M. Butler, United 

ates Senator from Boston, first regu- 

iar meeting of The Business and Pro- 

fessional Women’s- Republican Club of 

(3 aye ety Twentieth Century Club, 
3 Joy Street, 6:30. 


‘northwest. 
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steiveibiakn but for some time in the 
future will appropriate $50,000,000 
nih year, Mr. Madden stated. | 


than $50,000,000 annually for this 
work, you would waste a lot of it, . 
he commented... “This will meet every 
legitimate need. of the country’s 
waterway program and I think that 
it is ample.” | } 


Waterways and Industries 


‘national industrial situation\and to 
the farmer, Mr. Madden said: 
“Development of waterways as 
rapidly as consistently may ‘be done 
with the money at our disposal is 


The United States should be divided 
into systems of main lines and 
lateral lines to lead to trunk lines 
for cheaper transportation. 
“Improvement of the {illinois 
River is the connecting link\ between 
the Great Lakes and the ocean, and 
its improvement will be in conformity 
to the previous suggestion of main 
lines because it’is part of that system 
of inland waterways improvement 
which embraces the Great Lakes, the 
Illinois, Ohio, the Missouri and 
Tennessee rivers. & 
“Products from these TEAS 
can be transported ‘economically 
through the Mississippi River. 


Interests Widely Extended __ 
“The middle West and the“near 


—are équally interested with Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and lIowa—food-producing states of 
the Mississippi Valley—in establish- 


railroads in transportation of’ the 
country’s commodities. 


the railroad extensions remain at 
a standstill, it is clear some addi- 
‘tional transportation facilities must 
be provided. Nobody wants t> injure 
the railroads. In fact, all want them 
to prosper because on the prosperity 


of our railroads depends the -pros- 


perity of the country in a large 
degree. But everybody wants to add 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8S. Weather Bureau Report 


Beston and Vicinity: Partly cloudy, 
probably with showers tonight . and 
Thursday; warmer tonight; cooler 
Thursday, moderate southwest winds. 


ably showers tonight and Thursday; 
cooler Thursday; moderate to fresh 
southwest shifting to northwest and 
north. winds. 

Northern New England: Showers to- 
night, warmer in southern New Hamp- 
shire: Thursday eloudy and_ cooler, 
probably showers in eastern Maine; 
moderate shifting — winds 


_ Official. Temperatures 
(8 a. m. ‘Sangard time, 75th meridian) 


Albany 


‘} Memphis 
Atlantic: City .. 68 


Montreal 


(1) What is “familiar verse” and is it 
(2). “What is a. good recipe far mushroom sauce? 

(3) How big is the world’s ‘largest flower? 

(4) What is a good criterion of news for a newspaper? 


(6). ‘Which department Of radio has improved most? 


“If you undertook to spend more. 


Concerning the waterway situa§| 
tion and its anticipated aid to the 


one of the prime needs of the future. | 


ing facilities which will supplement | 


“As the population increases and. 


Southern New England: Cloudy, prob- 


becoming 


| written, today? cae ie 
—The Home Forum 
nl 


— Women’s Enterpriece Page 
-——-News Section 


~ What They Are Saying 


_ (5) How did 1924 compare, with 1880 in percentage ,of voters. voting? 


ener Page 


—Radto Page 


These Questions Were ieee § in 
: Yesterday s MONITOR ~ 


new facilities to supplement what 
railroads now supply for transporta- 
tion of bulky things on which speed 
of movement‘is not essential, and 
everybody wants to afford agricul- 
ture a cheaper means of: transporta- 
tion for its products into a wider 
field. . 

“The American market is 95 per 


cent of our market in agriculture and 


industry but we do want facilities to 
transport to foreign markets, where 
found. Development of the future 
will be in’ the South ang in the Far 
East. Development. of’ the Illinois 
River will establish a market in 
South America, which we ought to 
be able to develop to a larger extent 
than at present. 

“You can ship a bale of cotton 
from New Orleans to Liverpool for 
$3.25. This is 5582 miles. To ship 
the same bale from New Orleans to 
| Jacksonville, Miss., costs $3.52. This 
is 182 miles by.rail. The same situa- 
tion is found in wheat, corn, oats and 
other agricultural products raised in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


outside the United. States or in the 
United States within the boundaries 
of our waterways systém, it is clear 
the farmer would have advantages 
he does not now enjoy.” 


REPUBLICAN SENATE 


VICTORY IS EXPECTED 


West — Pennsylvania, Ohid, Indiana},  _—s.,, | 
‘Committee Feels 


s Sure Bal. 
ance Will Be Maintained 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22 (P)—All but a 
handful of the 27 Republican Senate 
seats-at stake in the November éléc- 
tions are sure to remain in control 
of the Republican Party, and it has 
better than an even chance to win 
all the senatorships classed as 
“doubtful,” in the view of the Re- 
pulfiican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee. 

The full committee held its first 
meeting of the campaign here, with 
L. C.. Phipps (R.), Senator from 


‘Colorado, presiding, and C. S. De- 


neen /( R. ), Senator from Illinois; 
Frederick H. Gillett’ (R.), Senator 
from Massachusetts; Simeon D. 


C. H. McNary (R.), Senator from 
Oregon, attending. 

The committee confirmed plans of 
Mr. Phipps to act as major domo 
of the Senate campaign. Mr. Deneen, 
secretary of the committee, will di- 
rect the activities of western com- 
mittee headquarters here, ‘which will 
care for the campaigh needs of the} 
party in states west of Ohio. Walter 
E. Edge (R.), Senator from New: Jer- 


‘séy, will spend most of his time in 


the eastern headquarters in New 
“York. Mr. Gillett returned to Massa- 


§' chusetts, where he is active. in Wil- 


“If we want to ship them by water] 


Fess (R.), Senator from Ohio, and. 


=~ |POSTAL SERVICE 


CHIEF PRAISES» 
ITS PERSONNEL 
Mr. New Lauds 363,000 


Workers as Nation’s ‘Tire- 
less Devoted Servants’ 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 22 (Spe- 
cial)—Growth of the postal service 


.|of the United States to a point where 


its personnel now exceeds by more 
than 100,000 the combined forces of 
the army, the navy and the marine 
corps. was traced by Harry S. New, 
Postmaster-General, in an address at 
the convention here of the National 
Association of Postmasters. 

The postal service is-a business, 
although a public business, Mr. New 
declared, as he paid tribute to the 
363,000 postal workers of the Nation 
as “the most tireless, the most ener- 
getic and most devoted servants of 
the people.” 

Growth of public- confidence in the 
postal service and increased need for 


master-General in an increase of per 
capita postal revefue in. the United 
States from only 97 cents in 1897 to 
$5.65 in the last fiscal year. 


How Service Has Expanded 
“Everything possible tt being 
done,” he added, ‘‘to make the service 
popular, to show the public how it 


can. profit by its use, and how to 
employ it to the greatest advantage. 


it now reaches ‘practically — every 


In 1890 there was no rural: free de- 
livery but last year rural carriers 
traveled 250,000,000 miles and served 
30,000,008. people. A total of 2225 
cities and towns how have daily 
carrier ‘service. 

“Total expenses of the Post Office 
Department in 1800 amounted to only 
$66,260,000. Last year salaries to 
clerks alone: were $152,000,000, to 
carriers, $108,500,000, to rural. deliv- 
ery workers, $104, 000,000, -and for 
transportation of mail by railroads 
more than $104,000,000 was. expended. 
Growth of efficiency in the service 
is shown in an increase of postal 
revenue per employe from $6189 in 
1921 to $7794 in the last year. Rev- 
enue per carrier has grown in ‘the 
same perfod from slightly more than 
$9000 to $10,501. 

“Arbitrary increases in expenses of 
the department, voted by Congress 
in the last eight years, have 
amounted to $1,240,820,000, or an 
average of $155,000,000 a year. In 
the whole eight years the only in- 
crease in revenue of the department 
has been $40, mi ,000, arising from in- 
creased postage rates effective: last 
year. Yet the department was able te 
close its last fiscal year with a deficit 


Sh of Spanenyr and to increased 
lency. s 


‘ Suggestions for Efficiency 

In an interview, Mr. New declared 
that the success of the air.mail would 
be determined. largely by the patron- 
age. a 
radd that the airplanes should be 
equipped to carry passengers and ex- 
press as well as mail. 


its assistance were seen by the Post-. 


The service has~ been extended until } 


home an jndividual of the nation..: 


of-less than $36,000,000, due to the’ 


afforded by cities it reaches. He | 


The depart- | 
ment’s experiment. with “air mail, he 


Association | 
Tel. Back Bav 0401 


Members of Florists’ Tetegraph Delivery 


declared, has been successful, but 
noes it would be necessary for the 
machines to carry more than mail to 
make. operation profitable. 

- In an address by John W. O’ Leary, 
weasidant of the Chamber *of Com- 
merce of the~QJnited States, which 
was read, at the convention, there 
was pictured the necessity of the 
closest co-operation between busi- 
ness organizations and the postal 
service, which has, he declared, the 
largest field of government service 
affecting business. -Mr.° O’Leary 


| pointed to suggestions of the national 


chamber for increased efficiency of 
the postal business, as follows: 

-Take appointment of postmasters 
out of the realm of politics; elimi- 
nate the system requiring long serv- 
ice for promotion af. postal employ- 
ees; increase pay for night work; 
separate parcel post from other mail, 
and an adequate post office building 
program and research in planning 
for improvement and expansion of 
postal service. 


RICH DUTCHMEN 
MAY BE: TAXED 


Netherlanders Living Abroad 
to Contribute to Their Country 


_ By Special Cable 

THE HAGUE, Sept. 22—Queen 
Wilhelmina in, the speech from the 
throne announced that Holland’s re- 
lations with the other powers r& 
main most friendly. The economic 
atmosphere, however, the Queen said, 
was not cleared up and exchange 
difficulties were putting a severe test 
on exports. No measures of a pro- 
tective tariff tendency were an- 
noynced. As the proposed treaty 
with Belgium was not mentioned, one 
doubts whether the: Cabinet is still 
backing Dn von Karnebeek’s policy. 
The academic remark that a lasting 
improvement and reduction of tax- 
ation were only compatible with 
economic administration seems an 


‘acknowledgment of the powerless- 


ness of the party in power to cur- 
tail expenses. 

There is also no ralevenie to a re- 
duction of military costs promised 
by the Cabinet at its first appear- 
ance in March. Regarding the Dutch 
East Indies, the Government is pre- 
pared to exten‘ semi-autonomous in- 
stitutions as far as possible. An- 
nouncement of proposals for the 
ratification of certain labor conven- 
tions omits speaking of the eight- 
hour day. Means will be sought for 
taxing wealthy Netherlanders abroad 
and alleviating- taxes on country, 
places. 

In introducing the estimates, the 
Minister of Finance stated that the 
surplus for 1925 was 41,500,000 
gulden instead of an- estimated 
deficit of 7,000,000. On the budget of 
1926 no deficit is expected. The es- 
timates for 1927 are 40,000,000 lower 
than last year, owing to the expen- 
diture of state mines being trans- 
ferred to.a separate budget. Though 
the Government avoids any expres- 
sion of optimism, the position seéms 


: be ex ieasitad sound. 


‘Povatlished, 1900 Tel. B. B. 4674 
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Suits Made to Order . 
$50.00 to $75.00 


Also Chenndiog. Pressing and 
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‘downtown and 


afflicted people, and I know they will 


THEATERS 0 AID do the same for the victims of this 
FLORIDA RELIEF 


disaster.” ' 
“He explained that Red Cross offi- 
Playhouses to Unite in Pro- 
gram Arranged at the 


cialg in Washington consider it is 
more efficient and economical to buy 
Metropolitan 


supplies and food in ‘centers nearer 
the relief area, and consequently 
there is not likely to be any request 
for contributions of supplies here but 
only for funds with which to pur- 
chase them. 


RELIEF SHIPS 
ARE AT MIAMI 


Five Put Into Port With 
Emergency Cargoes—Fam- 
ilies Being Supplied 


: With contributions for Florida re- 
lief work from metropolitan Boston 
already totaling more than $10,000, 
the theatrical profession represent- 
ing all the playhouses. of the city 
completed plans today for a benefit 


show on Friday night. The program 
will’ bring together along list of 
stage stars. 

The performance is to be given at 
the Metropolitan Theatér, Tremont 
and Hollis Streets, starting at 11:30 
p. m. Friday, and including more 
than a score of acts. Tickets will be 
sold at $2.50, all seats being reserved, 
and the proceeds will go to the relief 
fund. Al Jolson, comedian; Harry 
Houdini, magician; -George Jessel, 
singer, are among the headliners. 


Much Talent Available 
Cecil Lean and Cleo Mayfield, stars 
of “Bubbling Over” at the Tremont 
Theater, will be there, as will also 


William Courtenay, now playing at 
the Plymouth, and Frank Fay and 
Violet Heming, Keith “headliners.” 
Spitalny’s jazz band will join with 
Joseph Klein and the Metropolitan 
Grand Orchestra in making the night 
musical. . Various other theaters 
in Cambridge .and 
Dorchester as well are contributing 
additional talent. 

Quick response to the opening of 
a state fund, to be administered by 
the American Red Cross -was re- 
corded yesterday. James Jackson, 
acting chairman of the Boston met- 
ropolitan chapter, announced that a 
total of $10,735.55 had been received. 
Donations are being made at the 
office at 45 Newbury Street, and the 
organization has no authorized so- 
licitors, Mr. Jackson saifl. 


Expenses Taken Care Of 


He emphasized that, as the Red 
Cross~ bears all overhead expenses, 
every cent contributed will go di- 
rectly into relief work. Five dona- 
tions of $1000 each were received and 
six of $500 each. 

“Reports coming to us through 
Washington assure us that too much 
money cannot be raised, nor .too 
quickly,” Mr: Jackson said. “Boston 
people have always’ responded 
promptly-to every call for help from 


MIAMI, Fla., Sept, 22 (4)—Five 
relief ships came into Miami today 
and work was at once begun to un- 
load their cargoes, Various relief 
agencies and hospitals took charge 


of the work. 

Besides two Government craft, the 
relief ships were the Merchants and 
Miners liner Berkshire, the Clyde 
liner Cherokee and the Gulf and 
Southern freightsr Louisiana. The 
Berkshire carried 431 tons of provi- 
sions and medical supplies, and the 
Louisiana, which came from Key 
West, had 1250 tons consisting chiefly 
of flour, canned goods and roofing 
materials. 

C. H. Reeder, chairman of food re- 
lief stations, announced that upward 
of 500 families have been supplied 
with necessities in the last three days 
and that 3000 are being fed two meals 
daily. More than $75,000 in cash as 
well as tons of supplies from near-by 
points have been‘received by-the re- 
lief organizations and additional con- 
tributions from distant points were 
pouring in. 

G. C. Stembler, general agent for 
15 insurance compAnies, said today 
that property loss in greater Miami 
amounts to more than $60,000,000. 

The companies he represents are 
expected to pay $6,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 to cover losses due to the storm 

This sum is betweén 10 and 2 per 
cent of the total value of infproved’ 
real estate in the Miami area, Mr. 
Stembler said. Only 5 per cent of 
the property insured against fire was 
also insured against winds. 


The M’and M. 
‘ Specialty Shop 
_ Custom Made Gowns 


739 Boylston Street \ 
Tel. Ken. 2508 


»B.U.c THe Couzece or °B.U« 


BUSINESSADMINISTRATION ‘| 
EVERETT W.CORD,-Dean 


Evening classes open to all begin 
week of September 27 


B. B. 8810—525 Boylston. Sts, Boston 


Olo of Matson | 


‘Maker of Men’s Clothes 


45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Telephone Liberty 3260. 
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MACKENZIE KING 
TO GET INVITATION 


Premier to Be Invited to 
Imperial Conference 


_ By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON,- Sept. 22—In connection 
with the reports from Ottawa that 
W. L. Mackenzie King is not to at- 
tend the Imperial Conference which 
opens here on Oct. 19, a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Moni- 


tor understands that as soon as he 
reassumes office as Prime Minister 
of Canada a new invitation to attend 
the conference will be issued fo him 
by the British Government. 

Strictly speaking, the invitation is 
unnecessary, since by the resoluton 
of 1907 all Dominion Premiers are 
ex-officio members of the conference, 
but it is an invariable custom to 
issue them nevertheless merely as a 
matter of courtesy, notifying the 
date that the conference is to he 
held. 

Mr. Mackenzie King has already 
received one such notification when 
he was Prime Minister before, but 
lest there should be any mistake, it 
is expected that he will now receive 
another. 

Meanwhile, the British Government 
is without any information whether 
or not he intends to come, but it is 
recognized that it ig difficult for him 
to do so in view of the political situ- 
ation in Canada, with a number of 
by-elections in prospect and the 
budget still to be passed. However. 
there is no intention at present of 
postponing the conferen¢e, as the 
Australian and New Zealand Pre- 
miers have already started for Eng- 
land. 

It is presumed that if Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King is unable to attend. he 
will delegate his authority to Peter C. 
Larkin, Canadian High Commissioner 
in London, or some other competent 
Dominion statesman. 


Cleansing and Dyeing 


H. M. Stevens & Son 
Phone Stadium 0159 
_ We Call for and Deliver 
354 Camerince Street, Attston, Mass. 


Diamonds, Gold and Silver 


Purchased for Cash 


BS. Sandler & Co, 


Formerly Metat Satvace Bureau 
Washington St., DEXTER BLDG, 
BOSTON 


Ninth Floor LIiBerty 14923 
Prompt Attention by Mail or Express 
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‘FAMOUS SINCE 1858 


COMFORTABLE 


SHOES 


MADE STYLISH 
for Men, Women _& Children 


DR. KAHLER’S 


FIVE FAMOUS FEATURES 
* (Patented) 


Scientifically constructed, and are not *¢ 
be confused with the usual ahve of 
this tyne. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Fittings by Expert Specialists 
Comfort and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE ¢ 
DRAPERIES ‘WALL PAPERS 
; ' Park Square Building 


\ : ¥v a 19 St. James Ave. Pn The. Arcade | 
ey Ns ; ev / BOSTON 
Se <— F\ Cs 2 SI Ap i A Step from Arlington #treet Subway 


[im orted Novelties 


in Suitings and: Overcoatings for Fall 
and Winter. now being shown from 
which to maké a sélection. 


liam M. Butler’s campaign against. 
David I. Walsh, Democrat, and for- | 
2|mer Senator, for nomination. Messrs. |: 
| Phipps, Fess and McNory will re- 
main here to draft plans for the cam- 
paign in the West. 


First of a series of 30 lectures on ‘“‘The 
History of Painting,” by Philip lL. Hale, 
-auspices of college extension course, Bos- 
ton University, College of Liberal Arts, 5. 


Nantucket 

New Orleans .. 
New York B 
Philadelphia bas 
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Buffalo Pg ee@eeeneee 
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Chicago 
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Des Moines ...«. Portland, Ore.. 
Eastport . San Francisco. . 


Galveston 78. . Loui 72) eee — ——— won a 

Hatteras 7 é te, : : > “~ 
Isabella Stewart Helena : Pa Ya! — 5 : : | % 
Fenway Court, 10 to Jacksonville . 
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Outing for members and guests of the 
Reciprocity Club of America, Boston 
re ae Sandy Burr Golf Club, Way- 
an 
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{sarin Museum, 
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Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy - 
An Inreunationas Datty Newsparre.. 
Published daily except piety and 
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Discnti: 


trom a moderate list price 


m Persian, Turkish and Chinese 
ie and 
_ Carpets 


beansty co ors — very 
fine figure 


Buy Oriental Rugs Now 


- fave and have all your 
toed een | 


tt IMPORTED RUG CO. 
L 1b Avon Street, Boston — 
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- Motor Transportation 


Safe and Machinery Moving 


51 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Haymarket 220 


28 Shrewsbury St.. Worcester. Mass. 
216 No. Main St... Providenee, R. I. 
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engagement rings. 


A. Stowell & Co., 4S 


24 Winter Street, Boston 


Jewélers for Over 100 Years 


- Roxsury, Mass. 
‘Rug Cleaners for 70 Years 
Highland 4100—4101—4102 


Men’s and Young Men’s 


Cloth ing 


| Ready-to-Wear 
Suits and Overcoats | 
$35.00 to $55 00 
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$45.00 to $75.00 


Dunham Brothers 
- 76 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Here’s a hearty, well-balanced supper you 
won t want to mtiss—two generous cakes of. - 
Waldorf Hamburg Steak cut fresh “daily 
from the tenderest portions of steer beef. 
Then it’s. broiled to order and basted with 
sweet cream butter. And with it you get two 
crisp slices of bacon, potatoes and an;order 
of vegetable, two slices of buttered. toast, 
anda jar of chili sauce. All for half a dol- 
lar—every day for supper at Waldorf. 
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refrigerator of 


The World-Famous “Bohn Syphon” 


—Both exterior and-interior Genuine White Porcelain fused 
on Heavy Steel Base — Now offered at prices actually 


lower than you woyld have to pay fot any worth-while 
similar size in wood or painted tin! 


which ‘has been very slightly 


lain outside and inside) we now offer at 


We have just received from our factory a few of these Refrigerators (3 sizes), the porcelain of 
marred during manufacture, but thoroughly restered before leaving 


our factory, so that they are now practically per fect. These exquisite Refrigerators (w hite Porce- 


Extra Discount 
3 Sizes Only—While They Last 


No. 72—47 in. high, 361% 
deep; ice 90 Ibs. 
Former price $125. 


No. 734553, i in. high, 3614 in. wide, 21 in. 
deep; ice 125 lbs. 3 
Former price $169. . 


VERY LOW PRICES 
on 42 other models—both Wood and Porcelain 


iis 


in. wide, 21 in. 


_..ee- ale Price $110 


were ale Price $145 


Exteriors 


FOR ELECTRICAL OR ICE 


Your Bohn Refrigerator, just as you buy it, is 
ready for the use of either ice or Electrical Re- 
frigeration, without changes or alterations. 


- eteteeaeny is the ~ 
— which me 


_ Monthly 
Terms if 


Preferred. 


| peiinees on 
Vv 
Small Deposit 
BE 


246 mayen St.- 


At Arlington Street Subway Entrance 


A Word of Warning! 


Don’t be misled by so-called “baked” or “elastic white enamel” finish. on steel, tin or wood, 
which is. simply plain paint. Insist that both exterior and interior of the Refrigerator you 
urchase ‘are genuine vitreous. porcelain fused on steel base. The porcelain used-on Bohn 
est grade genuine vitreous porcelain, made in our own. plant by a 
ected the porcelain while lowering its cost. That’s one reason why . 
ohn White Poreel she (exterior and interior) Refrigerators are far lower in price, size for 
size, than any other high-grade porcelain Ref rigerator on the market today. 


If you cannot call, write or telephone for Catalog and Special Brice List 


BOHN -REFRIGERATOR CO. 


~-27 Providence St., Boston—Phone KENmore §277 
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q _ With Greatest sieiberchip ee in History, 
tt Mobilizes for Year’ S Dry Campaign 


By MARJ ORIE SHULER 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Sept. 22— 


- _ With the largest gain in membership 
_. 4m the 52 years of its history the Na- 


tional Woman’s Christian Temper- 


iy ance Union will offer here from Sept. 


United States, 


: - Hold,” based on;President Coolidge’s 


work with which she has been so 


= +26 to Oct. 1 its answer to the charge 
_ that prohibition is losing ground in 


the United States. 
Fortified by the gain in numbers, 


. strengthened by the accession of a 


complete Hawaiian organization to 
add to those in Porto Rico, Alaska, 
and every state in the United States, 


_ the women are coming to Los Angeles 
' _ with the determination to map out a 


year’s program which will hold fast 
the dry gains already made. 

‘A marci to the polls to elect dry 
‘candidates throughout the country in 
November, border conferences to stcp 
rumrunning between Mexico and the 
and education . by 
means of speeches, pamphlets and 
newspaper articles, are part of the 
plan of mobilization for law observ- 


ance and law enforcement. 


True to their. custom of seeking 


a . their strength in the churches, the 


women will open their contention 
with a series of sermons in Los Angct- 


_. les churches on Sunday, Sept. 26, with 
-.. the main convention sermon delivered 


by the’ Rev. E. E. Helms in the First 
Methodist Church, where the conven- 
“tion sessions will take place. | 


“++ A Children’s Crusade 

From Mrs. Ellen Dayton Blair of 
Los Angeles, a crusader who has 
held continuous, membership in the 


E organization since the crusade days, 


there came a year ago the slogan 


“One million children pledged- to to- 
tal abstinence.” Throughout: the 
country boys and girls have. been 
enrolling under this slogan, and on 
‘Sept. 26, 1200 boys and girls and 
young men and women will present 
a pageant entitled “To Have and to 
be 


statement, “Every child shou 


taught reverence for nature, rever- 


ence for law and reverence for God.” 
For the first time the organization 


. has a convention on the anniversary 


day. of its “master organizer,” Fran- 


- ~ees E. Willard, and on her day, Sept. 
28, the women will bring in their 
_ sheaves of new members for official 


recognition. Miss Willard was not 


- only a notable figure in the United 


States movement, but she also 


founded the World W.-C. T. U., and 


the evening of Sept. 28 has been set 


aside for speeches’ on the world 


work, with the world president, Miss 
Anna Adams Gordon, presiding. 
Miss Ernestine M. Alvarado, presi- 
dent of the Mexican W. C. T. U., 
will be a guest of honor, and formal} 
announcement will be made af the 
border conferences which she and/ 

ss Gordon will undertake follow- 
ing the convention. . 

This will be the first year in which | 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole of Brooklyn,:the 
new presideni, will be in the chair, 
and Mrs. Boole’s opening address to |. 


5 the convention, therefore, will be of 


particular jinterest,:; outlining not 
only the policy of the organization | 


to place any blame for prohibition 


failures upon’ lack “of enforcement, 
and the determination of the women 


“to stand upon “their constitutional 


right to vote for dry officers in the) 
elections, but also. stating Mrs. 
Boole’s own attitu@e toward the 


long connected in other capacities 
than that of president. 


Notables to Speak : 
Dr. W. W. Peck, educational secre- 


- tary of the Prohibition Federation of | 


Canada; ‘Capt. .Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, president .of the Interna- 
tional Narcotic Drug Education Asso- 


_ giation; Pat M. Neff, formerly Gover- 


thor of Texas, and other well-known 
speakers will take part in the ses- 
sions. Among the social events will 


> 


be a reception at the new women’s 
building on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, a luncheon for 
the officers, a reception by the Wom- 
en’s Law Enforcement Committee of 
Southern California, an allegiance 
banquet, and a picnic at Long Beach. 
These are in charge of the southern 
California committee of which Mrs. 
Eva C. Wheeler, state president, is 
&/ chairman. 

On Oct. 3 Mrs. Mary Harris Armor. 
of Georgia will speak at a mass 
meeting at Long Beach and Mrs. 
Boole will address a vesper service 
on Mount Rubidoux af Riverside. 

Following the convention the 
women will go to their homes to take 
part in the election campaigns, con- 
testing wet referenda in the states 
where the referenda are drawn in 
such terms as to make them manda- 
tory, and ignoring the referenda in 
New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Nevada, where the people are being 
asked to vote not on state laws but 
on federal legislation. 


FRENCH BUILD 
WORKERS’ HOMES 


(Continued from Page.1) 


standard and interest. This estate 
has been developed through the 
generosity of a local confectionery 
firm that made large profits in marks 
by selling sweets to German soldiers. 


‘The directors invested. these profits 
in the United States, and therefore 
had available after the armistice sub- 
stantial sums of ‘money in dollars. 
They decided that part of these 
profits should be restored. to the. 
community, and started to build a 
number of houses On ground formerly 
occupied by the German fortifica- 
tions. These are only let either to. 
persons with children or to young 
—— couples. . 

sum equal today .to over 20 000, - 
od francs has now been spent in 
building detached houses which are, 
chiefly occupied by teachers, ,small 
professional men, masters of Boy 
Scouts and other. individuals, all of 
whom are doing something for the: 
good of the community. The writer 
has visited this scheme several times; 
and on each visit has been impressed 
with the picturesque design of the 
houses, the comfort from the house- 
wife’s point of view of the internal 
planning, and the way.in which 
tenants arex now able ta bring up 
large families of children under ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions. 


Railway Employees’ Houses 


.Another example of an admirable 
housing enterprise by employers is 
‘that carried, out by the Northern 
‘Railway of France. At,the end of 
»the war the management of this rail- 
way found themselves with a large 
‘part of their track smashed to pieces 
by ‘shell fire, with dozens of bridges 
and viaducts blown up, and with the 
houses occupied by their employees 
in the ravaged areas of northern 
France in ruins. The ‘Northern and 
Eastern Railways had borne the 
brunt of the war traffic and of the 
war damage, and at once they set 
to work on _ reconstruction. . The 
total expenditure in one year of 
these two railways amounted to over 
1,000,000,000. francs on permanent 
improvement work alone. The North- 
ern Railway is especially noted for 


Telephone Hancock 7564 . 


W.H. Rice & Co. 


filen’s Outfitters 
MALLORY HATS 


278 Tremont Street - Boston 
Two Doors from Metropolitan Theatre 
OPEN EVENINGS 


TREFRY & POLLEY 


CORNER PARK AND BEACON STREETS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel. Haymarket 3148 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
WATCHES AND MIAMONDS 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


BEACON JEWELER 
Also Watch, Clock and Jewelry 
» Repairing 


S. SHALIT. Proprietor 
210A Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Ly. . Tel. Ken. 4498 : 


Home of Quality 
Lunches and Ice Cream 


Service at all hours ‘ 
CATERING—CONFECTIONERY 


C. WHITTEMORE 


1084 Boylston Boston 


FALL DISPLAY | 


’ 


x& social welfare schemes at Li-le, 


of 


“MEN’S. 


SUITS 


and TOP COATS 


Including Our Importation 
of 


Burberry’s English Coats 


- 


Longueau near Amiens, Valenciennes 
and St. Quentin and 30 other places. 

Up to the end of last year in six 
years the railway had built some 12,- 
000 houses. These are mainly laid 
out in “garden cities” with a small 
garden provided for each house, elec- 
tricity, hot and cold running water, 
shower baths, recreation grouncs, 
and lecture and amusement: halis. All 
of these 12,000 houses, ‘that are built 
of a sort of basic slag cement, have 
~ least four rooms, and many have 

ve. . 

The collieries of France, even be- 
fore the war provided a considerable 


proportion of the dwellings of their 


men. At Lens, where the cramped | 


FRENCH URGE 
ECONOMIC PACT 


Demand for. Kuropear 
Agreement Well Received 
by League Assembly 


By Special \vable 


GENEVA, Sept. 22—Louis Lou- 
cheur’s appeal for a European eco- 
nomic agreement, which would re- 


ticipation. The war, he A eck 
had destroyed the purchasing power 
of the masses and broken trade links. 

Modern prosperity, he said, de- 
pended on the disposal of merchan- 
dise in large quantities, and he hoped 
the conference, by providing agree- 
ments for the sale and production of 
goods, would prepare the way for an 
international division of labor. 

These two speeches, which afforded 
an example of the manner in which 
France and Germany are stretching 
out hands of friendship in the eco- 
nomic domain were warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Subsequently Dr. Stresemann and 
M. Loucheur held a long conversa- 


move the: friction arising from in- 


tion. 


Rejuvenation of France Evidenced by Better Homes) for Workers. 


ce: ae 


reef PR Ses 


- 


RAILWAY MEN’S HOUSES AT LILLE 


The Northern Railway Is Actively Engaged on Social Welfare Schemes at Lille, at Longueau, Near Amiens, at- Valenci- 


ennes, St. Quentin, and Many Other Piaces. as 


r 


conditions common to old fortified 
towns were not present, good houses 
with four rooms were built, and over- 
crowding was of rare occurrence. 
But practically every house in Lens 
was destroyed during the war by 
German, French or British shells, 
‘and the colliery company owning 
the pits- had therefore in 1919 to set 
‘to work to rebuild. Since then some 
10,000 houses have been erected, sur- 
passing the number of 8000 provided 
in -1913.. The houses are aguin 
grouped -in garden cities, with a 
church in the center, a recreation 
hall, school,-and other buildings for 
various welfare schemes. 

The Mines of Anzin with a capital 
of 2,000,000 francs, and. the greatest 
output of any concern in France, has 
spent over 100,000,000 francs on the 
provision of dwellings for its work- 
ers. The beauty of some of their’ 
garden cities. with each garden 
ablaze with flowers and surrounded 
by trees so that the pitheads- and 
engine houses are quite invisible, is 
surprising to those ‘who know the 


ugliness of colliery districts in other |, 


countries. 

Many other examples could. be 
given to show how other industrial 
undertakings in, France. ‘besides rail- 
ways and collieriésaair providing 
good houses fory. th ew orkpeople. 
This is done Rot; only becanse” it is 
realized that émployees with good 
homes are More’*conténted and work-« 
better, but because France ‘now is 


tense competition by adapting the 
supply to the demand in the heavy 
industries, was well received by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
today. His plan is necessarily 
sketchy, but what he is proposing 
are evidently commercial treaties be- | 
tween the governments concerned, 
which would prevent the.danger of 
private cartels growing up without 
any means of safeguarding public in- 
terests, and put an end to tariff 
rivalries. . 
Wars, he declared, dargely arase 
from the clash of ecohomic interests 
and if nations are to live peacefully 
economic problems must be dealt 


ESSAY ON BIRDS COMPETITION 
By Special Cable 


BRUSSELS, Sept. 22—Thanks to 
the generous -gift of an anonymous 
American woman the Croix Rouge de 
la Jeunesse in Belgium has organized 
an essay competition for the staff of 
the Belgian schools, scoutmasters 
and Girl Guide mistresses. The sub- 
ject of the essay is to be the “use- 
fulness of insectivorous birds; dan- 
gers to which these are,exposed. The 
-measures to be taken to protect the 
friends of our farms, fields.and or- 
chards.” A.Sum of 2000 fgancs will 
be divided among the writers of the 
best essays. 


‘French 


AMERICAN REACTION AWAITED - 
TOWARD PROPOSED ENTENTE 


4 | . - 
‘Heart of Franeco-German Problem Said to Be Finance, 


in Which United States Is Controlling Factor 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


By Special Cable 

PARIS, Sept. 22—The Cabinet, 
having approved yesterday of Aris- 
tide..Briand’s negotiations looking 
toward a Franco-German entente, 
France is ready to undertake the 
long and delicate task of working out 
the details. The next step will be for 
Dr. Gustav -Stresemann to obtain 
similar authority in. Germany. 
French sources believe this will ke 
forthcoming soon, and then the ex- 
perts can begin their meetings to 
frame a technical accord. 

Dr. Stresemann is expected to visit 
Paris early in October. The oppo- 
sition from political forces in the 
Cabinet anxious to preserve the 
letter of the Versailles Treaty did 
not show itself in the Cabinet meet- 
ing yesterday to the point of forcing 
an issue. M. Briand made it clear 
that he had not bound France in the 
historic conference at Thoiry. He 
was granted permission to continue 
the negotiations to report again “i 
the next Cabinet meeting on Oct. 1 


Three Objectives 

A more détailei consideration of 
the basic proposals of the suggested 
entente reveals the delicateness of 
the problems to be solved. From the 
viewpoint, three objectives 
are sought, namely, stabilization of 
the franc and restoration of French 
credit; a political and economic en- 
tente with Germany, 
ment of the war debt and reparations 
problem. 

The first and third of these objec- 
tives concern not only France and 
Germany, but the whele world. No 
solution can be effected without the 
permission and co-operation of the 
United States. 


tempts to form an entente, and will | 


have great influence in determining ' 


The Chimney Corner 


8 Newsury ‘STR&ET, Boston 


Luncheon IZ to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 7 


is open to the public. Many are 
surprised to know that other than 
club members are admitted. Won't 
you help us tell your friends of 
this place that is second to none 
in excellence of food. 


EMILY GLIDDEN WEBB 


— | 


with. Hence the importance of fix- 


ing an early date for an international : 


economic ¢cnference. 

Baron von, Rheinbaben of Germany, 
speaking on the Franco-German 
economic agreement, said that the 
European economic problem could 
not be solved without Germay’s par- 


resolved, especially in its indusirial 
districts, to try and insure for the 
post-war generation better mae 
healthier conditions of life. 


Permanent Waving 
$15.00 , 


Shampooing, Marceling. 
Manicuring, Bobbing 


MAUD A. WHITE 


840 Little Bldg., Boston Tel. Hancock 1463 
Open Evenings by Appointment 
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Florist’ 
M. AUGUST| 


| 18 Mass. Ave... Boston 


Massachusetts Ave. 
Subway Entrance 
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Seay af weit with owen? 


} Flowers Telegraphed scalar to All! 


Parts of United States and Canada 


Sey 
eria~ 


154 Tremont Street LIBerty 4317) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


in every detuil. 


. highest character. 
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“BROOKLYN *™ ftw PLACE 


Autumn 
WwW edding. Engraving 
 Loeser. Engraving exemplifies absolute perfection 


For years, in our own Engraving plant here in 
the store, we have been producing work of the 


Thisis a reminder that order$ should be ‘bond 

now for autumn Wedding Engraving. You will 

_ find Loeser pricés moderate. 

Samples _ submitted in .the Stationery- Engraving | 
Office, of on request sent to your home. 


LOESER’S—Main Floor 
». 


CARDIGAN 


WEAR FOR 


arrow pleats, 
jumper blouse. 


bodice top 


skirt. 


BONWIT TELLER &:CO. 


atoll 


FIFTH AVENUE AT‘38""STREET, NEW YORK 


FROCKS ARE THE 
SMARTEST. 


In Veictd..tinas ‘oll’s T hree-Piece 
Cardigan Jacket Costume 


Renrndwced i in fine imported English tweed 
with fabric flower, matching skirt with 
harmonizing 


In Crepella—C urdigan Jacket 
Frock with Self Shoulder Flower 


. She cardigan jacket has the “floppy” 
Chanel shoulder flower, matching ante on 


In Terced: Pineal or Striped 
’ Zephyr—Cardigan Jacket Frocks 


A simple smart golf or school fashion with 
inverted pleat pockets and inverted pleat 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
rns delegates tual Floor sesame | 


JACKET 


ONE CAN 
SPORTS 


65:00 


crepe silk 


45-00 


35-00 


and a settle-' 


From this standpoint, | 
America is a vital party to the at- 


whether they succeed or fail, with 
all that means to the future peace of 
Europe. 

The most knotty problem at the 
moment seems to be the proposal to 
sell German railway and industria] 
bonds pledged as security under the 
Dawes plan, and to give France its 
share in a lump for franc stabiliza- 
tion purposes. 

Allied Countries Concerned 

The total of the bonds is 11,000.- 
000,000 gold francs, of which France’s 
share is 52 per cent, or about 780.- 
000,000 marks. The present inter- 
est rate ‘is only 5 per cent and om 
regarded as too low to move the | 
bonds. 

Other allied countries are also con- 
cerned. It must be settled whether 
all of the bonds or merely the French 
share is to be sold. The American 
attitude is vital, because the bulk of, 
the securities would probably have 
to be sold there. The same is true of 
the suggested Franco-German loan. 
The concern of the United States in 
the proposal to call a world confer- 
ence to settle war debts and repara- 
tions is obvious. The United States 
is the controlling factor in the si.ua- 
tion, because it holds the money, and 
the heart of the problem is finance. 
The American reaction is being 
closely watched. 


—_— 


MOTH PROTECTION } 
Solve this difficult problem by equipping 
your closets with Sentry Anti Moth Con- 
tainers. The modern an? sciéntifie method 
of moth control. Laboratory and time 
tested No Spraying; no airing: ao cling- 
ing odor $2 postpaid. Purchase price re- 
funded if not satisfactory. SENTRY 
; SALES CO.. 44 Bromfield St.. Boston. 
Maxs 15 E. 40th St., ew York City. 


(hic Hfats 


Felt $5.00 up 
Velvet $10.00 up 


Also Made to Order 


Jane Cale 


25 W. 49th St. New York 


BEAUTY SALON 


171 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hairdressing, Manicuring 
Expert Hair Bobbing 


Perfumes—Compacts 
Opp. Carnegie Hall Phone Circle 9476 


CLOCKS 


Clocks of Any Description Repaired 


No job too small or none 
too large. 


B. & S. Jewelry Repair Co. 


Branch at 
9516 Jamaica 
ve. 
Woodhaven 
New York 


Main Office 
15 & 17 E. 40 St. 
New York City 


Dine tn 
Bronxville 


CUSTER ARMS 
671 Palmer Avenue 
Near Parkway 
Established 1924 
Telephone 2446 


CLARIBEL HILL 
Her RESTAURANT 
110 Pondfield Road 


At Cedar Street 
Telephone 0152 


PRIVATE DINING ROOM FOR PARTIES 


moana Re 
Dinne;. 3031. 00 
Sunday, 1- x be 7—$1.50 
Supper, 6-7—$1.00 


Orders taken for Cakes, Pies, Salads, 
Sandwiches. Also catering to private parties. 
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dont forget their feet 


NCOURAGE outdoor pizay. 
exercise. But don’t forget their feet. 


Young feet are growing, too. They need guid- 
ance if they are to grow straight and _ strong. 
Shoes must fit properly to accomplish this. 


to the Coward Store. They know'we fit shoes 
that help to form sturdy, well shaped feet. 
They khow that our shoes wear and wear. 


‘Shoe — 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


James S. Coward; 


Shoes of Quality Since 1866, for Men, Women and Children 
o Greenwich St., Near Warren St., N.: ¥. 
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parents bring children 
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; All records for early enrollments 
in the evening divisions of the Bos- 


‘ton University college of business ad- 


-ministration’and college of pragtical 
arts and letters were broken last 
night when registration\of hundreds 
of Greater Boston ‘people who earn 

their livings by®-day and work 

for college degrees by night com- 
pleted “its second day. Monday’s 
enrollment was also exceptionally 
large. Possibility of a record-break- 
ing total evening enrollment when 

‘Tegistration closes at the end of the 
, week was foreseen. 

: 
partment of the university| exclu- 

- gpively for women, great interests 
centered in twp important courses 

' being offered there for the first time. 
One is the new household economic 


course, which has been added to the: 


“home economics curriculum, and 
which will be given by Prof. Eliza- 
béth MacDonald, 

The other is the course in secre- 
tarial administration, to be given by 
“dwin M. Robinson of executive serv- 
ice, an authority on secretarial sub- 
jects and office administration. Mr. 
‘Robinson’s new course is designed 
to help those desiring to become effi- 
cient assistants to executives or pro- 
fessional men, and to acquire execu- 
ive duties themselves. The wofk will 
vary with the individual needs of the 
students. _ 

On the theory that many an other- 
wise perfect secretary is -seriously 
lacking in two important partic- 
ulars—personal efficiency in han- 
dling her own desk work, and ability 
to meet people effectiyely—these two 
points will have particular attention 
in the new course, according to the 
announcement yesterday by Dean T. 
L. Davis of the college. 

The question of personal progress, 
how to get ahead by doing more and 
better work, and how to derive happi- 
ness from daily employment will be 
given major emphasis. Nearly 50 
courses in secretarial work, eco- 
nomics, languages, English and 
household economics form the eve- 

' ning curriculum at the college of 
practical arts and letters this year. 

The evening course totalshas been 
brought to approximately 200 courses 
by those offered in the evening divi- 

. Sion of the college of business ad- 
ministration. In addition to the reg- 

ular degree programs in business ad- 
ministration and journalism, special 
courses are being given in business 
management methods, including in- 


dustrial research, community and 


neighborhood grocery store manage- 
ment, real estate methods and in- 
surance brokerage, and advertising. 
‘Among other practical courses for 
business people in this department is 
a new, full year course on advertis- 
ing campaigns-and the mathematics 
of advertising. The course, which 
will consider the problems of the ad- 
vertising manager, the agency, and 
the buyer and seller of advertising, 
and costs entailed in a campaign, 
will be given by F. Allen. Burt of 
Brookline. 

Mr. Burt is advertising manager of 
the Samuel Ward Manufacturing 
Company,-and of Ward’s, stationers, 
of Boston, and is assistant professor 
of advertising at the university. He 
was previously manager of the Burt 
Advertising Service. He was grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1908. 
His class will meet. from 7 to 9 
Thursday evenings. 


PENNSYLVANIA ORDERS RAILS 


Pennsylvania Railroad has placed an 

order for 46,000 tons of steel rails. It is 

. understood Carnegie secured 20,000 tons, 

- Tilinois Steel 8000 and Bethlehem -part 
of the order. 


ie COLLEGE GIRLS 


) Mt. Holyoke ‘Sadek Leaders 
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At the practical arts college, a de-- 


“| 


4 incumbent Representative. 


_ DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


Hold Me t ing, 
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SOUTH HADLEY, Mass, Sept. 22 
_| special) —Blghty students of Mount 
Holyoke, including the heads of all 
the student organizations and other 
students who have shown ‘qualities 


of leadership in college, are meeting |. 


this week at Mountain House, on top 
of Mount Hofyoke, to discuss the 
problem, “How can we secure better 
and more effective living in col- 
lege?” The meeting is entirely’ on 
the initiative of the students them-. 
selves, under the chairmanship of 
Elenita Watson ‘27, of Spuyten 
Duyvil, N. Y. 
The. students assembled Monday 
evening on the mountain for a din- 
ner at which President Woolley was 
the guest of honor. The evening was 
given up to general discussions of 
student life and problems.- Nn. Tues- 
day the various college activities. 
such as dramatics, athletics, the 
Mount Holyoke News, were taken up, 
one by one. Concerning each one, the 
question was asked whether it was 
fulfilling its function 4s well a8 pos- 
sible, and if not, why not. 

Other questions that have come up 
fordiscussion are that of ‘maintain- 
ing quiet in the library, and making 
the required daily chapel attendance 
more vital temeach student.. Among 
the alumne a°::: members of the fac- 
ulty whom the students asked to co- 


operate in the conference are: Presi- | 


dent Mary E. Woolley, Dr... Robert: 
Wicks, Miss Mary C. Foster, Prof. | 
Emma P. Carr, Prof. Mary L. Sher-— 
rill, Miss Elizabeth Wray, and Miss 
Helen H. Smith. 


READY TQ. RETRACE 
OLD GEN. KNOX TRAIL 


ALBANY, N. Y. “Sept. 22 (P)—State 
Battlefields Commissions of New York 
and Massachusetts, meeting here 
last night, made ready to retrace the 
historic Knox trail from Fort Ticon- 
deroga to Boston. The two states 
will place 57 markers along the trail’ 
over which Revolutionary soldiers 
dragged captured cannon in the win- 
ter of 1775-76. 

After receiving, bids today on the 
markers the contmissions will move 
on to Saratoga Springs and thence 
to Fort Ticonderoga, Fort George, 
Glens Falls, and back to Albany. 
From Albany the party will go to 
Kinderhook, Claverack, Hillsdale and 
then to Massachusetts by way of 
Egremont and Great Barrington. 

Representing Massachusetts were 
Col. W. S. Young, state treasurer 
and chairman of the Battlefield Com-. 
mission; F. H. Redstone, state 
librarian, and Gen. Jesse F. Stevens, 
adjutant of the national guard. 


WILL HEAD CHELSEA SCHOOLS 


George C. Francis, Superintendent 
of Schools in Methuen, was elected 
Superintendent of Schools in Chelsea 
at a meeting of the Chelsea School 
Committee this week, to succeed 
Frank A. Parlin, resigned. Mr. Fran- 
cis will assume his duties Nov. # 
when Mr. Parlin: is to leave. for 
Florida. The committeé.- voted « to 
raise the salary from $5000 to $5500, 
to go into effect at-once. Mr. Francis 
received his B. A: degree from Bos- 
ton University and expects to re- 
ceive the M. A. degree from Harvard 
next June. 


MR. WHIDDEN WINS IN RECOUNT 

By a margin of three votes, Renton 
Whidden, Representative in the Sec- 
ond Norfolk District, yesterday won 
the Republican renomination. his dis- 
trict, following a recount of votes 
which had previously indicated his 
defeat by five votes by John T. Com- 
erford. Mr. Comerford receifed 1349 
in the first count to the 1344 for Mr. 
Whidden, but a checking of the bal- 
lots revealed a gain of eight for the 
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MILL PROPERTY 
SOLD AT AUCTION 


Seventy-Two Housés Included 
in Palmer Sale 


PALMER, Mass., Sept. 22--The 
properties of the Thorndike Com- 
pany, auctioned off in a sale Which 


started yesterday morning and .did| 


not close until 9 o’clock last night. 


brought 4 total of $175,026, exceeding | 
the entire lot price of $160, 000 «bid. by. | 
interests represented by Roy KE, Cum-* 
mings of Palmer and automatically 
cancelling the sale of the property 
to him. 

Under provisions in *the notice of | 
sale it was specified that. the* prop- 
erty wowld be offered: in‘ individual 


at new Finely-Appointed Apartment for Exeter Street Corner. 


/ 


TWO MORE OLD RESIDENCES 
WILL, YIELD TO APARTMEN T 


|Ten-Story Edifice :for- put 10 Families, Overlooking the}. 


Charles, Wil] Have Gardens and*Lawn ‘on More 


a 


Ge : 
» @¢ 


_, Than Halt Die Area 


One rf the test iacktions for 
Hiving in Boston which jebmbines 
nearness to the buginess center, ex- 
clusiveness. and. natural beauty is 
Beacon Street’ overlooking the’ beau-- 
tiful Charles." River ‘Basin and 
esplanade whieh has. long sbeen re- 
stricted to. large ‘and . costly resi- 
dences but ig yielding to the invasion 


parcels after the sale in.ome tot, and Loft the modern: apartment. 


that the first sale would be canceled 
if more Money was realized by the 
second method. ‘ 

The upper mills Laiis for $26,000; 
the lower mills for $25,000; the re- 
house for $20,000, and the springs 
and reservoirs of the ¢éofmpany’s 
water system for $5000. The agent’ y 
house was purchased by I. -Metcalt 
of the Better Brushes Company. | 

A total of 72 dwelling houses -weré | 
auctioned off for prices ranging from } 
$675 upward. 


MILLS TO.GO ON FULL TIME 

BURLINGPON, Vt., Sept. 22 (P)— 
The local mills of the American 
Woolen Company will go back .on| 
full time schedule Monday, was an- 
‘nounced here yesterday. Orders have 
been received. which” will: keep the: 
San, 1 working to Karta unty? ¢ 
an 


~ 


a eee Radio Programs Will Be Found on’: Page 6 


Evening Features 


FOR WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 22 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 


WNATC, Boston, Mass. (430 Meters) 

4 p. m.—“Dok” Ejisenbourg and his 
Sinfonians. 4:15—Talk. 4:30—News. 5— 
“The Day in Finance.”’ 5:05—Live stock 
and meat report. 6—Kiddies’ Klub. 6:30 
—Dinner dance. ‘Orchestra, direction 
Jacques Renard. 7:30—Baseball and 
news. 7.35—W eather. 7 :36—Pr 
arranged by the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches. 8—From Boston Cham- 

of Commerce, organ recital by Louis 
Weir. 8 :30—Playette, “Back Stage,’ 
WNAC plavers. ‘9—Sixty-first Anniver- 
sary orchestra, direction William F. 
e, featuring music of the period 
1895 to 1905. 10—News. 
THURSDAY MORNING 

10:30 a. m—WNAC Women’s Club; 
“Bible readings, the Rev. George E. 
Gillespie, Brookline Presbyterian Church: 
tenor apices, Frank Whitcher ;-<Marjorie 

’ Mills of the Boston Better Homes Bu- 
reau;: contralto solos, - “Irish Songs,” 
Kathryn Ker: violin solos. Helen Stiud- 
' ginska; Jean Sargent. 11:30—News. | 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 
4 p. m.—Phil Lerson and his kings of 
harmony. 5:15—Jimmie~ Russo and his 
orchestra. 5 :45—Stock market and busi- 
Santa) 6—News and baseball scores. 
nnouncement. 6:30—‘“How to 
Be om eka pect Massachusetts ark 
t ° ppear at Sesqui-Centennia 
Se G. Reed. 6:40—Talk.: 6:45—B 
her Club; Big Brother’s night; Bie 
egg 1 


or Sewver": the 
‘om s 
—W " Conservat 


ny 
oy Spreaders. 7 :30 
of Music pro- 
ét. -/8.30—From 
octet. F 


kat Tepe may vato and his orchestra. 


9 :40-— | “WeAR, Pittsburgh, Pa, (461 Meters) ., 


7 


|7:30—Municipal band conécert 


thouse news exchange; Big 
dramatizing. |‘9--Dan 


& 
| tong’s Cheer-up Club, , 


. Sux; hone Oc 


7 
y 


= 
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Ze 
vw, 


GEREN 
ae ee . 
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WCSH, Portiand, Me. (236 Meters) 

6 p. m.—News of the day. 6:50—Sport 
results. 7:30—Saxophone Octet... 8—Stu- 
dig program. 8:30—South Sea Istandérs. 
9—WEAF light opera. 


WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (545 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Dinner orchestra. 6:25— 
Baseball scores. 6:30 to 9—Program from 
New York. 9—News. je 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 


7:15 p. m.—Nathal. Hale Sesquicenten- 
nial Program from Coventry, Conn. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Synagogue services by United 
Synagogue. 6 :30—Concert. ;. 7:30—Saxo- 
phone octet. 8—“Troubaddurs. ” 8330— 
The South Sea Islanders. 9—lAght. opera. 
10—Ben Bernie’s Orchestra... 


WJZ, New York. City (455 Meters) 

6:05 p. m.—Madison conéert orchestra. 
7—Imperial Imps, 7:30—Park . Davis. 
9—The Record Boys. 9: 80-—Dance music. 


before id New York City (316: Meters) _ 
6:30 m.—Musical program. » 7:45— 

Shell Trio. "8: 05—Reischik Brothers. 8:20. 
—Artiste Recital. 8—Good H mor mere. 
10—W éather. 

WNYC, New. York City (626 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Spanish lessons. 7—Musi- 
cal program and “Outdoor . te Sea 


Weather foretast, 


WLIT, Philadetphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dream Daddy. with boys 

Land girls. 7—Studio Rak ram, 7:30— 
Courtesy program. hii fot ‘program, 
ce orchestrg. — Howard 
Lanin’s orchestra, *: ; 


WOAU, Philadelphia, Pa (ae7 Metprs) 


*6:30 p. m.—Recital.  7—Musical pro- 
ram. 8—Entertainers. 9—Artie. Bit- 


py Washington, D. C. (46 rh 1500 
mn. Washington on Orchest 7:30— 
s &8—‘*Troubadors Y— 

WEAF Light Opera Company. - 


“ WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 

~- 8:30 -to 10 p. m.—S al musical pro- 

gram; choir. Reet . 
KDXKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) | 


5:30 p.,m.—Dinner concert; Etzi Coe, 
6:15—Baseball 
time period, 

ime signals, 


a 40—News ant 
concert. 


weather Seoecsit.” $9 


6:15—Daily sport re- |< 


3 Sichesten 61 concert by William: 
a Yorke. 6:25—Garden bille- 
: t:T: 30—Saxophone octet 


| he om wf noes ee 
0—Dance 


Jo, af x cinco 


or -— : Serene 
TAN - = t 
& 
AAR AS | 


concert. 


| Family -hour. 


chestra and favorite radio entertainers. 
~jlesley, to Ralph R. Acker, who will 
}socn occupy the property. Alexander 


& p.m 
8: :16—Orchestra. %—lKverfresh hour 


. ee 2a 
"| program, 


’ 


oF 
| 

Ww4d, Detroit, Mich. (3453 Meters) 

4 p. m.—Baseball game. 6—Dinner 
concert. 7—Program from New York. 
7 :30—Detroit orchestra, . 8—Dance prp- 
gram from*New York. g; $0-—Detroitor- 
chestra.and soloists. 

* WEX, Detroit, Mich. ‘Gar Mefers) 

6 p. m.—DPinner, program. by Goldkette 
Ensemble.. 84to I—Studio program. 
WIR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

i p..m.—Jeap Goldkette’s, petite sym- 
phony 4orchesitra; soloists. 7 :45—Cour- 
tesy program. 9$—Concert program. 11— 
Organist. tenor, and baritone, 12—''The 
Merry .Old Chief” and t his Radio Jesters. 


- . CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
- CNRW, Winnipeg, Man. (384 Meters) 

16 p. m.—Studio program. 

WECO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn, 

(417 Meters) 

7 p. m:—New York program: “froubae. 
duurs.”’ 7:30—Radio Pioneers’ Hour. 8— 
Midweek, church _ service... -9$-—Musical 
program. 11:30—Organ recital. 

Kraay Chicago, Ti. (250 Meters) 

6 m.—Special concert program. 
to 16--Popular program. 

‘ WEBH, Chicago, -Iil (370 Meters) 

5 p. ‘m.—Children’s, program. 7—Din- 
ner concert. 8—Songs. §—Dande music. 
12—Informal program, 

“WLS, Chicago, Il). (845 Meters) 

‘6 p. m.—Lullaby time. 6:30—Organ 
eoncert. 7:10—Orchestra. 8—Children’s 
$—-Orechestra. 10—Dance music. } 
KYW, Chicago, Ill. (586 Meters) 
m.—The bedtime story,’ told by 
5:30—Dinner concert. 6— 
8—Classical concert. 9:30 
—Cangress carnival. ma 
-WIID, Mooseheart, Tl. (808%. Meters) 

4:45 p. m.—Dinner concert.. ‘7—Music 
by patidren. 9— Palmer Victorians and 
others. 11:30—‘Settin’ Up Hour.” 

Wwiw, Cineinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Gibson orchestra, direction 
Robert. Visconti, 7—Greater Louisville 
Operatic Company program’ .9—“The 
Pink’of Programs,” presenting dance or-. 


1 


od 


§ 


5 -p. 
“Uncle Bob.”’ 


16— Popular organ concert. 
WKRC, Cineiuati, O. (422 Meters) 


m.—Dance music. 8—Book Praha 
—Pance music. 
co Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 
m.—Musical program. 7 :30— 
Sitidio. concert. 8 :30—Special. program. 

WSM,- Nashville, Tenn, (283 Meters) 

7 ps m.—Dinner doncert by, Andrew 
Yackoon t trio., 7:45—W time story. 
8—Studio program. 10—-Special program. 

KMOX, Sti Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 

‘€:30. p.-aw:—Dinner-time organ recital. 
7+-Cou program; orchestra and s 
‘ial program. 9—Civ 

Sp SA RY 
: ‘Mo. (866 Meters) 
and Weather 


ty 


Flan Kansas 


«where, flowers, shrubs ‘and: 


| There, is a> -gemibun, 7 
rooms, » together with a lot of 14,500: jj 
: feet, rae new “owner has taken ken Do i 


Another 10-stor¥. apartinent. build- 
ing will be ereeted in this district 
according to plans of Ellioést- Hendeg- 


son, a Boston rée4ltor,.who announces |: 


that construction on ‘a-building ot. 
this to be'190. feet high wit 
stant within two or three weeks of’ 
the site now. occupied: by two swell- 
front residences at 233° and 284 Bea- 
con, Street at: the aerner, of Exeter, 
Streét. 

“While the. ‘Natertad of. ‘the new. 
‘apartment. biilding will embody allt 
modern conveniences the attractive-" 
ness of thé apartment wilt be en- 
hghced by the .‘outgide:: treatment 
rass will 
harthonize with the Char es. River 
fand the esplanade alohg which the 
new building will bor@ér:’ More than. 
half. of the area of thé lot: will be. 
given over to 4 lawn and garden and, 
aecord{ng to Mr. Henderson, will 
never be built: upon. 

There .will be ‘10 co-operative 
apartments, one On each floor. Each 
‘one will Contain a living room, 
ifbrary, four master’s chambers, two 
maids’ pooms, three baths and a din- 
ing room, making 13 rooms in all. 

‘The Boyle-Robertson Construction 
Conipany of Boston and Washingtor? 
has received the contract for the 
construction. of the new apartment 
building, and has also contracted to 
dispose of the two five-story resi- 
dences. occupying the: site. The as- 
sessed valuation of the property is 
$132,000, of which $82,500 is on the 
land. T. Dennie Boardman, Reginald 
‘and R. deB. Boardman will be the 
selling agents for the new building. 


John T. Burns & Sotis report these 
sales: ° 

Horace C., Hunt has sold the es‘ate | 
on 65- Prospect ‘Park, Newtonville, 
which consists of a hollow tile man- 
sion ‘house containing 18 ‘rooms and |}, 
six baths, together with an eight-car 
garage with chauffeur’s quarters, and 
about two acres of land. It is under- 
stuod the estate cost over $100,000 
and “is assessed for $60,000. The 
property was ‘purchased by A. M. 
Kranefuss. 


The Wellesley Arcade, at .63 Cen- 
tral Street, 
seven stores and about 6000 square 
fect of land hag been sold to Louis F. 
Bachrach, who purchased for invest- 
ment. This one-story block of stores 
is of fireproof construction and is 
buflt in the form of an arcade. The 
property is not yet’ assessed, but is 
valued at $60,000. Stuart Marskall 
Realty Company were the grantora. 


Harvey W. Schaschke of Newton- 
ville has sold a lot of 12,850 square 
feet located «on Caroline Park, 
Waban, to Proctor Chandler of Mil- 
ton. The buyer is to build a colonial 
house for his occupancy. 


Papers have. passed conveying the 
premises at 354 Weston Road, Wel- 


J. Matheson is the former owner, 
Sate/was made through the Charlies 


, Auburndale. 


eee W. Taylor of Brookline has 
taken title to 23 Locke Road, Waban, 
consisting of a seven-room colonial 
‘house with three haths. hot water 


feet. This housé was built by the 
grantor, F. BE. Buchan.: : 


Peter Turchon of Newton has sold 
to C. E. Hawley, the 10-room single 
houkge at 85 Auburn Street, Auburn- 
dale, with a corner lot of 8000 square 
fect. all valued at ‘$11, 000 Mr. Haw- 
ley irae was: the property , Cor. occu. 


panty, as 


An attenctise tix-rodht ‘Nudie’ 
‘colonial with two-car garage located 
at.the, corner of Carlton and’ Pontiac 
| Roads; Waban, has been soldby.Rob- 
ert Hillman to Mabel C. Musgrave of 


4 


occupy about Oct. 15, 


‘The business oroperty at 195- 199 
High Street, Fort Hill Square, near 
Belcher Lane, consisting of a five- 
story mercantile building and 2009 
feet Of land, has been purchased by 
Frank A. Connors from Bugene F. 
Ladd. The assessed valuation of the 
property is $78,000. - 

Mr. Connors has also. purchased 


jthe six-story brick and stone build-. 


ing at 19-27 Purchase Street,’ corner 
of Belcher Lane and directly in. the 
rear of the property at. 195 High 
Street. The assessed ‘valuation is 
$157,000, part of which-.is on’ 4775 
feet of land. The combined roperty 
is under long-term. leases to sevéral 
mercantile establishments. John F. 
Murphy ~-was the broker. — 


| Louville V. Niles has purchased for 
investment the 
is used for business purposes, The 
property is assessed for $50,000. Carl 
C. Monk was the broker. 


Wellesley, consisting .of |}: 


ss 


‘WILLIAMS SENIORS ELECT . 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Sept. 22 
(Special)—Paul W. refi of Belle- 


vue, O., was elected preBident of the 
senjor class at Williams College to- 
night. Walter G. Zinn of Milwaukee 
was elected vice-president. Deane R. 
‘Walker of Best Braintree secretary; 
ot Joseph A. Jeffrey of Columbus, 

treasurer. The president has been 
captain of the. basketball }eam_ for 
two years, was secretary of his class 
| year and is‘a member of the Purple 
| Key Society@ Phi Beta Kappa, and 
the Delta Upsilon Fraternity. 


“ 


MONSON ACADEMY OPENS 


MONSON, Mass., Sept. 22 (Special) 
—Monson Academy opened for the 
year today as a college preparatory 
school for boys, after an interrup- 
tion of two years, during which the 
buildings were rented to the high 
school. Bertram aA. Strohmeier, 
formerly of the Country Day Schoo! 
for Boys in Boston, is principal and 
teaches mathematics, and there are 
three other instructors. 


~ 


heat, garage, and lot of 16,608. square 


4 


The new owner will 


four-story brick 
building at 142 Friend Street which 


MR. BUTLER REVEALS 
HIGH COST OF WAR 


Fully Three-] Fourths of Fed- 
eral Expense Used, He States | 


Fully three-fourths of: the $3,500,- 
000,000 appropriated by the Federal 
Government is used for war pur- 
poses, such as maintaining defenses 
and paying expenses of previous 
wals, according to William M. Butler, 


‘United "States Senator, in an address 
made at ar observance of Army Day 
by Kiwanis ‘clubs gt’ the Copley- 
Plaza -yesterday. ‘ 

“The immediate cost of* war, as 
well as its dangers, its: terrors and 
its horrors,’ said Mr.” Butler, “re- 
Yiinds us that we must direct our 
energy toward making war impos- 
sible and, therefore, we must main- 
tain our defenses at full strength.” 

‘About “1000: were present, 
clybs. in Boston and vicinity. Several 
army and: pavy officials from nearby 
branches wéreeyests. 


lp: Robert 
ing, Maj. 
manter” 

Bostpng | 
United ‘States. Navy; ' representing 
-Rear- Admiral Philip Andrews; Street 
Cémmissioner. Charles T. Harding, 
‘representing Mayor Malcolm  E. 


. Peston Brown, com- 
the. Kirst’ Corps area of 


Massachusetts na- 
E. E. Philbrook, 
New. 


commander of th 
tional guard; Maj. 
governor of the 
Kiwanis distriqt; Maj. 


and Honorable Artillery of Boston; 
Col. William E. Horton, U. S. A., and 
representatives. of the 
Legien, Spanish War Veterans and 
other organizations. 


TECHNOLOGY DEAN 
FOR MAINE IS NAMED, 


Sent. «22 poe 


ORONO,. Me., 


the University of Maine. 


dean. 


State, Rhode Island State and.. the 


versity of Arizona since 1918. 


nal Corps. 


Ledder Needed.io. Pick 
Corn on These Stalks 


Old-timers here are blinking their 
eyes when they.look at the stalks of 
corn growing on>the farm of W. E. 
‘Blackmer. A ladder is required to 
pick the corm so. high’ are the stalks. 
Four of the stalks, 14 feet high, were 
exhibited in a downtown store today. 
They weighed 28 pounds. 


‘G. Clapp Company. The property.| ff . 


consists of a five-room bungalow, ‘all:|#ff ’. 


amodern, some fruit trees, and about 


16, 000 feet of land. 


sales were ‘negoti- 


“The followi 
ongdon, 1625 ‘Beacon 


ated by Joseph | 
Street, Waban. 
Lawrence J. Harding of Del Mar, 


Calif., has sold his property located. f 


at 17. Tamworth Road, Waban, to 
Homer. B. Lockwood. of Belmont. 
wi of seven 


| aC | at eater 3 ie oy ae 


Parkect Seseihie 


Feels like my Old Hat 
Looks like a’ New Hat 


JL They call fot apd deliver 


e% Berean St. Phone 


' 


—— — 


‘ 


nn 


it) 
cor- tf 
iN , 
H|| 


| cleaned and 
rectly re-blo¢ked it for $1.25. 


Howes re-newed, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Ladite? Hats Also. 


———- 


FOR MEN 


IB erty 6609 | 


DEPARTMENT 
‘66. Winter St, Phone 


‘BOSTON 


from: 


Others wito Spoke:were Col: Carles | 
‘*hiet’ of staff, represent- | 


‘James; D. Willson, | 


ATHOL, Mass., Sept. 22 (Special) —| 


=— —_— 


Nichols; Maj.-Gen, Edward L. Logan, | 


England | 
Charles A. | 
Malley, commander of the Ancient , 


American | 


| 
| 


Cloke, head. of the department ot | 
electrical engineering of the Univer- | 
sity of Arizona, has been appointed | 
dean of the college of technology of | 
The an- | 
|}nouncement is made by President’ 

Harold S. Boaraiman, whom Profes- | 
sor Cloke succeeds in the office of . 


The dean-elect graduated from Le- | 
high in 1905, And has taught at Penn | 


Clarkson College of Technology. He | 
has been connected with the Uni- | 
Dur- |) 
ing the past year he has beens on) 
leave of absence from the university, | 
and has beep acting as associate’ 
radio engineer in the radio research | 
taboratories of the United States Sig- | 


| 


SSS 


HOWES\ Js Valeteria-: | 


| : 
COLD STORAGE EGG 


DEMAND. GROWING 


Fresh Stock Reported on 
Wane by State Department 


The amount of food in cold stor-’ 


age in Massachusetts on Sept. I was 
44,094,705 pounds, according to Her- 
mann C. Lythgoe, director of the Di- 
vision of Food and Drugs, Massa- 
chusetts Department of. Punhtic 
Health, as compared with 49,429.722 
pounds on Sept. 1, 1925, and 56,195,- 
400 pounds on Sept. 1, 1924. 

The egg holdings are now begin- 
ning to decrease, which means that 
cold storage eggs are being sold. Be- 
cause of the fine quality of some 2old 
storage eggs, many retail grocers 


| Succeed in selling these eges to the | 


‘public as fresh eggs. The sale of 
‘these eggs will be very extensive dur- 
ine the next three months. 

The butter. holdings are about at | 
the highest point for the year, «:nd | 
will decline from now on. 

The poultry holdings are about thie 
same as the average for the previous 
five years. Poultry has been going 
out at the usual rates and has now 
reached the low level for the year. 

The beef and lamb holdings are 
about normal and have not varied, 
much during the past three months. 

The pork holdings are now going 
down and will, no doubt, reach the 
usual low level in November. 


|MUSEUM ARRANGES. 
ITS SUNDAY TALKS | 


| Avenue, Monday, Oct. 3 and on Tues- 


Sunday talks at the Boston Mu- | 
seum of Fine Arts for the coming | 


« 


been arranged in re- 
lated series. Beginning Oct. 3 a 
series on “Printing Processes and 
Their Histories” will be given on 
four successive Sundays, as follows: 
“Wood Cuts,” Annie G. Hoyt; “En- 
graving,” Henry S. Francis; “Lithog- 
raphy,” Ethel Hahn. 

A series on “Aspects of Painting 
and Culture” will begin Oct. 
Henry.L. Seaver giving the first four, 
as follows: “Of Hands,” “Of Faces¢’ 
“Of Figures,” “Of Groups”; Nov. 28, 


Season have 


-by L. Earle Rowe, subject to be an- 


nounced; Dec. 5, by Joseph Lindon 
Smith, subject to be announced; Dec. 
12, “A Kind Word for the Bourgeois,” 
by Philip Hale; Dec. 19. “An Ap- 
proach to Painting,’ by Dorothy L. 
Adlow. 

Four talks on “Dutch Painting” 
will be given by Henry L. Seaver, 
beginning Jan.,2 with “Rembrandt,” 

successively by “Land- 
meee A ” “Still Life,” and uInteriées.” 

Five lectures on “Processes of Crafts- 
manship” will begin Jan. 30ewith a 
talk on “Jewelry amt Enamels,” by 
Frank Gardner Hale. The others 
are, “Silver, Old and New,” by George 


‘J. Hunt; “Leather and Book Bind- 


ing,” Mary C. Sears;. fourth lecture 
to be announced; fifth, “The Craft of 
Stained sGlass,” by Charles J. Con- 
nick. 3 

The closing series of four lectures 
will be on “Aspects of Pictures,” by 
Mr. Seaver; March 6, as pattern; 
March 13, as color; March 20, as 
form; March 27, as, narrative. 


STREET LIGHTS 
‘ARE IMPROVED 


Change to Be Celebrated by 
Massachusetts Avenue | 
Association 


The importance to Massachusetts 
Avenue business interests of the 
formal inauguration on Oct. 5 of the 
improved lighting system which is 
being installed by the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, is to be 
signalized by a week’s carnival. The 
Massachusetts Avenue Improvement 
Association, through whose efforts 
the new lighting system was made 
| possible, is to be in charge. | 

Edward E. Ginsburg, vice-president 
of the association, announced today 
that as the lighting system will not 


be.in operation until Oct. 5, the car- 
nival planned from Sept. 11 to 18 
was postponed until Oct. 4 to Oct. 9, 
Mr. Ginsburg said: 

“The Massachusetts Avenue stores 
have arranged for profuse decora- 
tions and electrical illumination. A 
band concert will be given every 
night of the carnival in front of 
Loew’s State Theater. The celebra- 
tion wilk be opened at a mass meet- 


31,” 


6Lst Anni versary é ale 


ing in the Fine Arts Theater at Nor- 
way Street and Massachusetts 


day night a banquet will be given 
with the Mayor as guest of honor. 
The Mayor will turn on the current 
for the new lights from City Hall 
before he leaves to attend the 
dinner.”’ 

Thé new system will consist 
boulevard type of lamp posts, com- 
mencing at Harvard Bridge and con- 
tinuing to Columbus Avenue on both 
sides of Massachusetts Avenue, and 
will be topped by 1500 candle power 
Mazda lamps. These lamps are a new 
development and have never before 
been used within the metropolitan 
district. It is estimated that they will 
spread 300 candlepower more light 
than the present lamps. 

The stores are planning special at- 
tractions, and, in general, open house 
will be in order. Headquarters for 
thé carnival will be open on the 
street floor of the Hotel Colonial, at 
the corner of Massachusetts Avenue 
and Norway Street, and Joseph H. 
Brennan, manager of Loew’s» State 
Theater, president of the association, 
together with Charles Winston and 
Mr. Ginsburg, vite-president, v/ill be 
in charge. 

There will be a meeting of the Im- 
provement Association at the Hotel 
‘Colonial tonight at 8 o’clock, to make 
final preparations for the celebration. 


MR. FENN RENOMINATED 
NEW BRITAIN, Conn., Sept. 22 (4) 
—Representative E. Hart Fenn of 
Wethersfield was nominated for a 
fourth term as Representative of the 
' first congressional district at a Re- 
| publican convention here yesterday. 
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at these: prices. We have 


be to you. 


maize and pink, in 32 and 


and extra sizes. 


with very pretty hand-made 
shoulder styles. 


Cotton Crepe Nightgowns—A 


lace, © Val., hemstitching 


and 17, 


purchased so low. There are 


as 


CVA, OO. 


In the ‘Anniversary Sale of. 


HOUSANDS of pieces of underwear, all new, 
all fresh, and all at Anniversary special prices 
that we are confident cannot be equaled for quality, 


and seeking out merchandise for months; it’s been 
thrilling. to us, as we feel the fruits of our work will 


Garter-Cuff Rayoknit Knickers— That heavy, gleaming qual- 
ity of rayon that wears excellently, 
forced. Fallow, buff, tan, zinc, nutmeg, navy, 


Shepard Value at 1.95 a pair. 


Anniversary Sale Price 


Nainsook or. Cotton Crepe Knickers— Pink or white, trimmed 

with lace or hamburg, some with hand-made laces, in regular 
Length 27 or 29 inches. 

Anniversary Sale Price, e 


Lace Trimmed Nainsook Chemises—rAn excellent quality of 
white nainsook, made into dainty sheer chemises and trimmed 


Sizes 36 to 44, 


Anniversary Sale Price 


big special group—and all of them amazingly pretty\ for 
95c. Pink, peach, blue or white, trimmed with hand crocheted 
or 


Anniversary Sale Price 95¢e 


Crepe dé Chine Nightgowns—Time now to buy for future 
gift giving, when gowns of this beauty and quality may be 


tastefully and lavishly lace trimmed. Sizes 16 to 17. 
larly a Shepard Value at 3.95. \. 
Anniversary Sale Price 


Gleaming Rayon Costume Slips—Rayoknit, Amray cloth, or 
rayon-satin in-this most worthwhile group of slip values. 
There’s wide leeway in style selection as well, some having 
pleated flounces, narrow hems artd wide 12-inch hems, and 
trimmed or tailored.as you prefer. An outstanding group from 
which wise shoppers will pvrchase a slip for each Fall gown 
they have planned.. Sizes 36 to 44. 

Anniversary Sele Price 


. BARBARA WEST | 
Will Fill All Mail and ’Phone Orders’ 


The - Sheparc 


YOU I/ TF CO) YY 


slin 
rwear 


been planning this event 


cut full and well rein- 
black, blue, 
Regularly a 


1.39 


34-inch lengths. 


ach 20c 


lace, iQ bodice top or built-up 
L.00 


choice of four styles in this one 


figured crepe. Sizes 16 


several styles in this group—all 
Regu- 


2.95, 


1.95 


d Stores 
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- 4.669, 437-Ton Gain Shown| 


in Bituminous Shipped in 
Five-Month Period 


’. Demand for shipment overseas of 
_ bituminous coal mined in the United} 


'. States having been increased be- 


' cause of the strike in the British 


coal mines, 4,633,000 more tons of 


| tidewater bituminous coal were ex- 


ported this year than in 1925, ac- 
cording |to Charles H. Adams, chair- 


‘man of the special commission on 


the necessaries of life. 
In a bulletin discussing the coal 


_ gituation, Mr. Adams reported that 
- 3,004,756 net tons of tidewater bitu; 
-Mminous coal had been exported be- 


- tween April 1 and Sept. 1 of 1925, as 


: 


’ 


week; 


“compared to 7,667,193 for a similar 
- period this year. 


90,000,000 Tons Not Mined 
His bulletin) continued as follows: 
“The British strike, which began 
May 1, has now run over 20 weeks. 


_ The normal production of the Brit- 


ish mines is about 4,500,000 tons per 
thus the mining of some 90,- 
000,000 tons of coal has. been sus- 


‘ pended. Large stocks were, of course, 


in storage last spring in anticipa- 
- tion of a strike and considerable coal 
has been obtained from European 
countries. 

“The export demand in the United 
States, which was small in May, has 
steadily gained in volume. It is 
chiefly concentrated on the so-called 
Hampton Roads: coal terminal, 
through which most of the bitumi- 
nous coal received in New England 
is shipped. While the concentration 
of export demand at Hampton Roads 
has resulted: in some congestion at 
that point, no serious trouble has so 
far arisen, except an increase of 
about $1 per ton on coal not previ- 
ously contracted for. 


Receipts Somewhat Lower 
“The receipts of bituminous coal 


in New England, both tidewater and 


all-rail, from April 1 to Sept. 1, 1926, 
were slightly less than the same pe- 


riod last year, as is shown by the 
- following table: 


UE ccasdknes +e 


August .....ecese+ 1,804,926 1,509,000 


7,767,601 7,319,564 


“Tt should be borne in mind that 
the heavy receipts in June, July and 
August of 1925. were largely due. to 
the impending anthracite strike. 

“In connection with the bitumin- 
ous coal situation, the total produc- 
tion for the..country in the five sum- 
mer months,’ April to August inclu- 
sive, show an increase of about 20,- 
000,000 tons which, it will be noted, 
is Considerably in excess of overseas 


shipments due to the British strike. 


Bituminous coa]. production for the 
‘first five months of the coal years 
1925 and 1926 are given below: 

,? 1925 

(isos ipecesace 30,006,000 

=F" 35,881,000 

-e» 37,000,000 
33, ,000 , ] 

45,267,000 46,200,000: 

190,951,000 211,380,000 


Market Widely Sought 

“Our mines will not be called upon 
to fill the entire deficit caused by the 
British strike, as Germany, France, 
Belgium and other countries are in 
the world market with coal to sell. 
Although our coal mines have the 
capacity to increase production and 
supply any extra demand occasioned 
by the British strike, our railroad 
facilities and =~ piers are lim- 
ited. 

“In .a statement issued by this 
Commission last May, our bitumin- 
ous coal consumers were advised as 
to the effects of a prolonged British 
coal strike, especially on our normal 
market, i.e. on coal transported 
through Hampton Roads. Large con- 
Sumers were urged to give special 
attention to obtaining deliveries on 
their contracts and to their stock 
piles. As a precautionary measure, 
bituminous coal consumers should 
continue to carry reasonable reserve 
stocks. 

Retail Price Advanecd 

“Much of the coal being received 
in New England is, of course, under 
contract at prices 
spring. However, the increase in the 
price of. spot -coal_ transported 
through Hampton Roads has stimu- 
‘lated our receipts of all-rail coal 
- from. Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
During Augist and September the 
daily average of loaded coal cars re- 
ceived rough the New England 


1926 
40,121,000 


| gateways for commercial bituminous 


customers incréased @ 235 and 256 


| ears respectively, as compared with 


' a daily average of 189 cars for April, 


- May, June and July. 
“It is, of course, impossible to fore- 


_ cast when the British strike will be 


settled. This strike, however, seems 


-. to be following the regular course of 


‘such controversies, which, while very 
.. costly and wasteful, really test the 
market. 

“The retail price of bituminous coal 


_ has advanced $1 a ton, based on the 


when the British produc 


_ increase in the spot market at Hamp- 
. ton Roads. The foregoing summary 
' Indicates that there is no occasion for 
/ any speculative advance in price, and 

n is re- 
_ sumed ‘Prices will probably decline.”’ 
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TO METAL WORKER 


(CHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 22 (P) 
: Debrine, who two days ago 


‘was planning for the future from the 


t of a metal worker, today 


h nau the scope of his plans 


mcelude the use of $102,000. Mr. 
" ie Kas been notified that the 


y bis . Norma Goodwin, of East- 


2; Mass., mother of a boyhood. 
zeathed him her fortune, 

y of stock in the Endicott- 
Victrola mpg and 

, Was a 


in effect last 


‘3g Wi in Honors at Springfield Fair 


Miss May Buckler and Her Champion Steer. 


Agriculture and Pee Stock 
Hold Major Interest at Fair 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. 
(Special)—Agriculture and live stock 
hold the major place of interest at 


the Eastern States Exposition today. 
These exhibits are now at their best, 
and the judging is going forward 
briskly in the various classes. The 
Eastern Beef Producers’ Association 
has gathered here to discuss what 
can be done for, further improve- 
ment of live-stock raising in the 
Atlantic states, and will have a din- 
ner in the Highland Hotel tonight. 

While the cattle have claimed par- 
ticular admiration this year, the 
sheep and swine exhibits are con- 
sidered among the strongest ever 
given in the East. There are 500 
sheep entries, with Shropshires most 
largely represented, and there are 
350 swine. 

Interstate championships in textile 

and electrical contests among junior 
achievement clubs are taken by 
Springfield teams. Helen Nelson and 
Mary Robinson of Trinity Textile 
Club won in a close contest with the 
Wo-He-Lo of Holyoke. Joseph Seville 
and Matthew Moziek of the Young. 
Electricians’ Club took first honors 
in making and demonstrating electri- 
cal apparatus, with the Live Wire 
Club of Keeseville, N. Y., second. 
- Eighteen editors and representa- 
tives of household publications and 
newspaper departments are guests of 
the home department of the exposi- 
tion today. Luncheon was served to 
them on the grounds of the Massa- 
chusetts Building, followed by two- 
minute talks on “Home-Making of 
the Future.” State and county ex- 
tension workers. also attended, and 
Mrs. Schuyler F. Herron presided. 
After the speaking the visitors took 
part in.the old-time dances | in the 
near-by pavilion. 

Leaders of the Berkshire County 
baby beef club received many com- 
pliments on the great success that 
its members have met with in bear- 
ing off prizes in recent years. May 
Buckler, whose steer took first hon- 
ors on this occasion, has taken: the 
grand championship at two exposi- 
tions, and her brother, Stanley Buck- 
ler, once. Another Pittsfield. boy, 
Raymond Scace, took the champion- 
ship in another year. This year some 


22 


excellent steers were shown. from 
Connecticut and the Springfield dis- 
trict, but to no avail, and now the 
other clubs will make a closer study 
of the methods that underlie thesuc- 
cess of the Berkshire contingent. 
John Mangold of Pittsfield, who owns 
the reserve champion, a Hereford, 
will enter Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College this fall. 

The Maine boys and girls brought 
to the exposition as a mark of their 
excellence in club work will be given 
a dinner by the Tuesday Club of this 
‘city at Hotel Kimball tonight. Sher- 
man Douglas, chairman of the com- 
mission that directed the erection of 
the Maine state building here,. and 
Philip Ricker Shorey, Maine publicity 
director, addressed the Tuesday Club 
yesterday noon and told the story of 
how the children were selected and 
brought here, and they aroused so 
much interest in the youngsters that 
the invitation to a special dinner fol- 
lowed. 

These children, most of them from 
-rural neighborhoods, have enjoyed 
the sights immensely, and they have 
been addressed by governors and 
other state representatives. Gover- 
nor Brewster of Maine found so 
much at the fair to interest him that 
he prolonged his stay beyond that of 
most of the other official visitors. 

Junior achievement contests are 
being conducted in numerous enter- 
prises, and the silver cup offered to 
the best demonstrators in showcard 
lettering has-been awarded to James 
Makol and Charles Dumas of the 
We-Show®Um Club of Springfield. 

A large party of New York Cen- 
tral Railroad officials, representing 
all divisions of.the system, will 
visit the exposition this afternoon, 
stopping on their way westward 
from Boston. 

Attendance at the exposition is 
made pleasant and comfortable for 
Many persons from a distance 
through a tourists’ camp, covering 
40 acres along the Agawam River, 
near the grounds. This camp is laid 
out in streets, with electric lights, 
telephone service, and many other 
conveniences. The camp is under the 
direction of D. C. A. Galarneau of 
the Massachusetts Department of 


Conservation. 


NEW HEAD ELECTED 
BY CITIZENS BANK 


Frank DeW. Washburn, treasurer 
of the Johnson-Washburn Company 
and formerly president of the Hay- 
market National Bank, was yester- 
day chosen president of the Citizens 


National Bank at a meeting of its 
board of directors. Mr. Washburn is 
also a director of the Associated 
Merchants Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 

William H. Thayer, for many years 


an active member of the Shoe and 


Leather Mercantile Agency, . was 
elected vice-president and Harry H. 
Ham was chosen as chairman of the 
board of directors. Frederick R. 
Sawyer was also elected to the hoard 
of directors. 
ber of the firm of Sawyer Brothers, 
Inc., investment bankers, and is 
chairman of the investment commit- 
tee of the Second National Bank of 
Malden. 

“The choice. of these new officers 

for the Citizens in no way indicates 
any change in policy, or any de- 
parture from the standards of inde- 
pendent operation which have char- 
acterized this bank from its incep- 
tion,” said Mr. Washburn. “Rather 
than indicating .a change, the addi- 
tion of these new men to the board 
should serve to set at rest the un- 
founded rumors that the Citizens is 
about to consolidate with, or is to be 
absorbed by, other banks. 
“It is my opinion, as it was that 
of the founders of this bank, that 
Boston needs the smaller bank, fully 
as much as it does the large. To my 
mind, nothing can take the place of 
the friendly contacts and the inti& 
mate helpfulness which the smaller 
bank affords, and which is often 
necessarily lacking in; the operation 
of larger institutions.” 


UNIVERSALISTS ELECT 
PITTSFIELD, Me., Sept. 22 (#)— 
Addresses by Dr. Harold Marshall of 
Boston and Miss Atha Freeman of 
Middlefield, N. Y., featured the second 
day’s program of the Universalist 
convention here. Mrs. Helen Varney 
was re-elected president of the 
‘Women’s Universalist Society at its 
annual: meeting. Mrs. James Valen; 
tine of Portland, national president, 


-was the principal speaker. 


_ FRANK §. DAVIS RE-ELECTED 

Frank. S. Davis, manager -of the 
Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, has been re- 


| elected rice-president-at-large of the 
mn | Atlantic Déeper Waterways Associa- | 
»- | tion, it ‘was learned: today. 

ad ganization held a convention in Rich- 


The or- 


“* t-, ww 


asa neal ven! ae week, - 


Mr. Sawyer is a mem-|: 


© Bachrach 
FRANK Dew. WASHBURN 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CALLED TO ACT 


‘ (Continued from Page 1) 


tinetbting problems and_ report 
thereon demanded by Dec. 15, 1926. 
In a statement supporting ‘their 
program, the New Hampshire mem- 
‘pers of the New England Council 
forcibly point out the necessity for 
some constructive action.on the part 
of state officials to prevent a fur- 
ther decline in the industrial and ag- 
ricdltural development of their State. 
Concerning the industrial program, 
the letter declared that “factories 
have been put out of existence” be- 
cause their own local communities 
“eave them no support but hampered 
them,” whereas competitors in other 
sections “were supported whole- 
heartedly with limited taxation Om 
few restrictions.” 
The councilors’ plan for atti 
ing young men and young Women in 
the State calls for close co-operation 
between the State Departments of 
Education and Labor.. The former is |: 
charged with the responsibility of 
interesting the youths in their own 
communities and the latter with 
finding jobs for which they are fitted 
in or near their home towns.: 


Crisis in Agriculture 
Concerning agriculture, the Gov- 


ernor is told: 
“We Uglies if the State Cache com- 


4 or eee ee. 


i declare. the councilors. 


prehends the crisis that has AP 
slowly developing. The decline in 
rural conditions has progressed so° 
far that either it must be confronted 
and a cure attempted now, or else 
conditions will tend to grow worse 
rapidly. In that event there is no 


| escape from the impairment of the 


prosperity of the cities and larger 
towns.” 

Pointing to the unwisdom of old 
methods in. New Hampshire, “an 
amazing situation” is described as 


| .existing in the extent to which the 


people of New Hampshire are con- 


4suming great quantities of products 


that could be produced in their own 
State. 
“This is entirely our own fault,” 
"It is the 
product’.of slipshod and inefficient 
methods: and utter absence of sys- 
tematic effort to help ourselves.” 
The letter to the Governor is ac- 
companied by supporting data, ‘myeh 


{of it based-on records of the Census: 


Bureau in Washington, to show the 
decline in population in New Hamp- 
shire’s rural districts between 1910 
and 1920. A map vividly setting 
forth this situation occupies a prom- 
inent place in the printed document 
of 14 pages. Particular emphasis. is 
placed upon the fact that young men 
are leaving the farms and that the 
average age of New Hampshire's 
farmers is about 50, several years 
higher than that for. the United 
States as a whole. 
Farm Average Decreased — 

Between 1920 and 1925 cultivated 
farm acreage decreased 341,000 acres 
and nearly all crops décreased, In 
1920, out of 251. cities and-towns in 
the State, 179 showed decrgases in 
population—that is, all but 72 had 
fewer inhabitants in 1920 than in 
1910. This shrinkage, the letter de- 
clares, has disarranged the: normal 
age proportions of rural communities 
and “left us with too few young. peo- 
ple and an undue proportion of elder- 
ly and old ones. Moreover, each 
town has been left with a/decreased 
proportion of the intellectually alert, 
so that many of our smaller towns 
are no longer in a position to plan 
for their own welfare and progress.”’ 

“If a policy of closer touch with 
the young people and others intend- 
ing to leave New -Hampshire were 
able to retain in the state half, or 
even a quarter. of those who now 
normally depart, the result would 
liberally repay the ‘effort,’ declare 
the New Hampshire Councilors. 

The New Hampshire members of 
the New England Council include 
Rolland H. Spaulding, Republican 
candidate for Governor, and Eaton D. 
Sargent, the Democratic candidate. 
Other members are: WiNiam S. Ros- 
siter, chairman, president Rumford 
Press, Concord; Robert P. Bass, pub- 
licist, Peterboro; Milan A. Dickin- 
son, New England Box Company, 
Keene; A. Perry Fairfield, 
Hanover Inn, Hanover; Andrew A. 
Felker, State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Concord; Col. Frank Knox, 
publisher Manchester Leader and 
Union, Manchester; E. Curtis Mat- 
thews Jr., vice-president and treas- 
urer Piscataqua Savings Bank, 
Portsmouth; George M. Putnam, 
president and managing director 
New Hampshire Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, Hopkinton; Charles W. Tobey, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Manchester; 
Albert E. Worcester, general mana- 
ger, Bachelder-Worcester Comapny, 
Manchester. 


Council Head Indorses 


New Hampshire members of the 
New England Council, in presenting 
to Governor Winant a definite pro- 
gram fér the advancement of indus- 
try and agriculture in their State, 
have demonstrated the purpose for 
which the council was formed, John 
S. Lawrence, president of the coun- 
cil, said today. 

_ Mr. Lawrence’s statement follows: 

“In presenting to the Governor of 
New Hampshire a review of eco- 
nomic conditiofis in their State, to- 
gether with specific recommenda- 
tions for their improvement, the 
chairman and members of the New 
Hampshire section of the New Eng- 
land council hage rendered precisely 
the kind of service that I am sure 
the New England Governors hoped 
would result from their suggestions 
last year leading to the creation of 
the council. 

“Of particular casera is the fact 
that the council members, like good 
business men, called attention to 
conditions and squarely placed the 
responsibility for dealing with them 
upon the proper officers of the State. 
I am sure the New Hampshiré coun- 
cilors will see that these matters 
are dealt with by the appropriate 
state agency. Regults count, 

“The New Hampshire suggestions 
‘are without exception constructive 
and they demonstrate the immeasur- 
able value of diverse interests jointly 
considering our state problems. It 
must be clear that the same method 
and principle are equally applicable 
in all the other New England states 
individually and in the entire New 
England area as a whole. It is upon 
this principle that the council is 
founded and basing its activities. 

“In connection with the 
Hampshire program the fact will 
hardly escape notice that the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor and 
the brother and campaign manager 
of the Republican candidate are in- 
cluded among the New Hampshire 
members of the New pec Coun- 
cil. 9» 


COLONIAL AIR LINE 
MAY BUILD HANGARS 


Official Flies to Boston to 
Arrange Leases at Airport 


Discussing Iand space for erecting 
hangars for airplanes, Maj.-Gen. John 
F. O’Ryan, head of the Colonial Air 
Transport, Inc., passed several hour: 
at the Boston airport today in con- 
sultaion with Brig.-Gen. Richard K. 
Hale of the Massachusetts ‘Depart: | 
ment of Public Works. 


action.:had no relation to the Federal | 
Government's léase for space for its | 
mail airplanes. 

‘Major-General. O’Ryan ‘arrived in 
Boston at 5:40 o’clock last evening, 
after ;flying from New Jersey. En 
route he stopped off at Mitchel Field 
and also visited Governor Trumbull 
in Hartford at noon. The trip was 
made in a Fokker monoplane with 
H. I. Wells, pilot, and J. T. Trippe, 


general expects to return by train to 
New York tonight. 


anager,’ 


New Hampshire Program | 


New 


MAINE REPUBLICAN LEADER 
DENIES GOVERNOR’S CHARGE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of it pay no attention to it, because 
I am so much of an organization 
man that I believe that those in 


-charge of campaigns like yourself 


should pass upon all suggestions, 
and adopt or reject them as they 
seem wise. 

I am heartily in favor of the re- 
election of Governor Brewster, and 
hence I am somewhat disturbed by 
the indications that come under my 
notice of opposition to him, for dif- 
ferent reasons and in varied locali- 
ties. £ may be mistaken, but it 
seems to me that there is enough of 
this to materially reduce the Re- 
publican majority, if not to insure 
the success of the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor. 

I am also a warm friend of Sena- 
tor’ Hale, and, while the Senator 
himself is earnestly favorable to the 
re-election of Governor Brewster 
and is'-urging his friends to: do 
everything they can to that end, 
there are those among his support- 
ers who believe that Governor Brew- 
ster will be a candidate against 
Senator Hale when his interests are 
again subjected to a primary. And 
there is danger that some of them, 
despite the efforts of the Senator to 
the contrary, may be’ lukewarm or 
indifferent to the Governor’s suc- 
cess, if not absolutely opposed to it. 


While I am favorable to’both the 


.Senator and to the Governor, I am 


more solicitous for the success of 
the party than for that of either of 
them. 

I think that if you could induce, 
in the interests of the party and his 
own success, Governor Brewster, in 
a proper way and at a proper time, 
not far. distant, to announce that he 
is. favorable to the re-election of 
Senator’ Hale it would go very far 


Governor by a very much larger 
plurality than he could otherwise 
obtain, because jit will bring.to his 
enthusiastic’ support in this cam- 
paign very’ many friends of- Senator 
Hale in all parts of the State. 

If you think that this suggestion 


MAINE WOMEN’S CLUBS 
HOLDING CONVENTION 


KENNEBUNKPORT, Me., Sept. 22 
(4) —-Indorsement of the Volstead 
Act will be sought from the Maine 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, at one 
of the sessions of its annual conven- 
tion, which is in session-here. An- 
other resolution to be presented by 
the committee asks for law enforce- 
ment, using as the slogan, “Know 
your own courts.” 

A reception in honor of the -vis- 
itors representing every section of 
the State was given at Hotel Nonan- 
tum last night. Announcement was 
made that the New England confer- 
ence of club women will be held at 
Whitefield, N. H., on Oct. 6, 7, and 8. 


passports 


toward insuring the success of the} 


is worthy of notice you may deem) 


it wise to consult with Senator Hale 
upon the subject and, if he approves, 
to go further and bring such influ- 
ence as you can to bear upon Gov- 
ernor Brewster to take a step which, 
in my judgment, will be of very 
great advantage to the party. 

Pardon me for intruding upon 
your time and patience with this 
long letter, and believe me 


Yours very truly for the success: 


of the Republican Party. 
(Signed) FRED N. DOW. 


PASSPORT UNIT 


PROVES USEFUL) 


Local Branch Bureau Han- 
dles 9095 Applications 
During First Year 


Value of the passport bureau 
which was established in Boston on 
July 1, 1925, is shown in the service 
it has rendered to New England trav- 
elers since estakJishment, according 
to figures made public today by the 
mdritime association of the Chamber 
of Commerce, whose efforts in be- 
half of the bureau were largely re- 
sponsible for its establishment here. 

A ‘total of 9095 applications for 
were received at this 
office,. which. is in the Customs 
House, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, the figures issued today 
show. : 

These applications were granted 
by the State Department at Wash- 
ington, according to Harry H. Bolds, 
wno has charge of the office. This 
number exceeds the number of ap- 
plications. received at the Chicago, 
Seattle, San Francisco and New 
Orleans bureaus, which are the other 
cities. outside of New York where 
similar passport bureaus have been 
established, 

The figures of the Boston office 
give to this city a position secon] 
only to New York in the number of 
applications for passports handled. 
During the months of April, May and 
June, when overseas travel is the 
heaviest of the entire year, the 
monthly average of the Boston office 
was 1560. 

A passport frequently includes 
more than one person, so that ‘he 
number of applications approved and 
passports issued is not a criterion of 
the number of New England people 
going abroad. Prior to the establish- 
ment of a bureay applications for 
passports had to De filed with the 
clerk of the United States Distr ct 
Court in the Federal Building, a sys- 
tem which was much slower than 
that now in force. 


“Mr. Gaston's Partner 


EDMOND P. TALBOT 


Mayor of Fall River, Democratic Nomi- | 


nee for Lieutenant-Governor. 


DEMOCRATIC CLUB 
TO AID MR. FOLEY 


New Organization to Support | 


“Regulars” of Party 


Known as the Democratic Club of| 


Boston, a new political organization 
has been formed to give active sup- 
port to the campaign of William J. 
Foley, Democratic nominee for dis- 
trict attorney of Suffolk County. The 
aims of the club are given as fol- 
lows: “To carry on the growth of 
Democracy and asisting in electing 
reguiar Democratic candidates to 
public office.”’ 

In the event that Thomas C. 
O’Brien, present district attorney, 
should retain the Republican nomi- 
nation following the recount of votes 
in his contest against Charles G. 
Keene, the club intends to stress the 
“straight Democracy” of Mr. Foley 
as a counter action to any plea of 
Mr. O’Brien for Democratic support. 
Mr. O’Brien had sought both party 
nominations but won only that of the 


Republicans, which has been dis- 
puted by Mr. Keene, who lost by 475 
votes in his “sticker” campaign. 

The leaders of this new club are 
W. H. MeMasters, president; former 
Senator W. H. McDonnell, vice-presi- 
dent; John P. White, treasurer; City 
Councilor J. F. Dowd, secretary, and 
those men and the following as di- 
rectors: Former Governor’s Coun- 
cilor Edward D. Collins, former as- 
sistant Corporation Counsel Daniel 
J. Gillen, Garrett Byrne. J. J. Crehan, 
J. H. Drew, City Councilor W. G. 
Lynch, 
James A. Hatton, W. J. Sullivan, John 
A. Kenney and E. C. McNulty. 


F. J. Monahan, D. J. Sullivan, | 
‘given to Charles H. McGlue, chair- 


|'man of the committee. 


DEMOCRATS NOW | 
READY FOR RACE 


Complete Ticket by Naming 
Fall River Mayor as Mr. 
Gaston’s Partner 


Active campaigning of the Demo- 
cratic Party will start immediately, 
now that a nominee for Lieutenant- 
Governor on the ticket has been 
filled. Edmond P. Talbot, Mayor of 
Fall River, was chosen yesterday by 
the Demacratic State Committee at a 
meeting in Tremont Temple to fill 
the vacancy caused by the with- - 
drawal of Harry J. Dooley. Joseph 
B. Ely of Westfield, who was de- 
feated by Mr. Dooley, had declined 
to accept the nomination. 

Mr. Ely telegraphed his congrat- 
ulations to Mr. Talbot, and promised 
to “take the stump” on his behalf. 
According to leaders who attended 
the meeting, Mr. Ely may be named 
as chairman of the Democratic state 
convention next week. 

Yesterday’s meeting was scheduled 


'for 1 o’clock in Myers Hall, but was 
'delayed for two hours because of a 


last-minute appeal made by David I. 
Walsh, the Democratic Senatorial 
candidate, in a conference in West- 
field with Mr. Ely. Shortly before 3 
O'clock Mr. Ely made his final deci- 
sion, basing his refusal on personal 
grounds. 

Acceptance of nomination papers 
was filed at 4:25 o’clock at the office 
of the Secretary of State at the State 
House, or 35 minutes before the ex- 
piration of the time limit for filling 
such vacancies. Naming of the Fall 
River Mayor caused a Ghange in 
plans. The convention had been 
called for Sept. 28 in Springfield on 
the assumption that Mr. Ely was to 
be the nominee. Because of the 
change to Mr. Talbot, it will be held 


'in Boston, on a date three days after 


the Republican gathering next Satur- 
day in Symphony Hall. 

Mr. Talbot is a native of Tingwick, 
Athabasca County, Quebec, and is 
the first French-American to become 
Mayor of Fall River, according to 
his acceptance speech. He is owner 
of a chain of seven stores in Fall 
River, and has been prominent politi- 
cally for. several years. In 1915 he 
served in the House of Representa- 
tives, and in 1922 was electtd Mayor 
of Fall River. 

The nominee announced that he 
will make an active campaign, in 
which he will appeal to members of 
French-American organizations to 
vote for him and the entire Demo- 
cratic ticket. He will also base his 
opposition to the Republicans on the 
new compulsory automobile in- 
surance law, which he declared was 
sponsored by them. 

Another development of the com- 
mittee session was a unanimous vote 
of “confidence and appreciation” 


Values Almost Unequalled in Our Long 


Years of Selling Oriental Rugs! 


Dyed 


All Pure 
' Vegetable 


4 


‘Even our rug salesmen, accustomed as they are to the finest types of Oriental rugs, 
of these high grade rugs were opened. If these rugs were purchased under usual conditions, we would have to sell them at 
higher prices—but because the importer needed money to release a new shipment from the customs, we were able to hammer 
the price down. The colorings and patterns proclaim these rugs choice values—and New England homemakers will be quick 
to realize the advantage of buying. The rugs are all hand woven and have deep, silky 
vegetable dyes—evidence of superior quality. 


RUGS 
"55.00 


The transport official ‘was i 
ed to arrive at the State House this | 
afternoon to sign “leases for space | 
for the proposed hangars. The trans- | 


company vice-president. The major-)| 


modern rugs. 


Mellowed 
1Old Persian 


Fascinating old rugs—truly to 
be classed semi-antique and 
antique! Mellowed with age 
and .use——so different from 
Average size 


4x7 feet. Sale price, $55.00. 


RUGS MAY BE 
BOUGHT ON 
HOVEY’S 
BUDGET PLAN 


"159.50 


were highly enthusiastic as bale after bale 


100 Semi-Antique 
Looristan Rugs 


°67.50 


—3 to 4 ft. wide and 6 to 81, ft. long 
—Usually Found at $85 to $100 and more 


These rare Looristan rugs are all wonder- 
fully well preserved. Silky-soft specimens 
in rare old weaves and colorings. 

. RUGS—FOURTH FLOOR 


M. J. Whittal Teprac Wilton Rugs, 9x12, Discontinued Patterns, $84.50 


fovey Co 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Over 300 Room & Scatter Size Rugs 


Bought At An Exceedingly' Low Price 
From An Importer Who Needed Cash 
To Release A Big Shipment From Customs 


Room Size Persian Herez 


ee 


er eS 


9x 12 ft. 


4% 40 
up to 


naps, and 


are dyed with the purest 


Asia-Minor 
Rugs *29.75 


Thick, heavy rugs noted for 
silky pile and wearability! 


Just 100 of these conypnient 
little mats. Sale price, $3.95. 


Scatter Size 


Anatolian 
Mats *3.95 


Lstablished 4842 
BOSTON 


THIS PLAN 
APPLIES TO 
PURCHASES OF 
$100 OR MORE 
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= of service that it is necessary for me 
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Grr MEN ASK 
HELP FOR WORLD! 


Sid einition Declares United . 


States Must Not Use Re- 
sources. Selfishly 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. Ji, Sept. 22 
(Special)—Because of its great pros- 


perity, the United States stands in | 


a “delicate situation,” and must use 
its resources, “notialofe for the ben- 
efit of ourselves, but for the restora- 
tion of the world,” according to a 
declaration adopted by the directors 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men here. They represent 142 local 
credit. bodies and 30,000 members 
composed of credit executives in in- 
dustry throughout the Nation. 

In an address before the body, Wil- 
liam H. Pouch of New York, presi- 
dent of the association, declared that 
strenuous efforts must be made by it 
“to save American business concerns 
from ‘bankruptcy wherever possi- 
ble.” 

“This can be done through our 
adjustment bureaus,” he said. “De- 
serving enterprises should be helped 
over the rough spots, while others 
that should not exist must be closed 
out with the smallest loss.” 


Educating Business Men 


He stressed the need for educating 
business men in commercial finance 
work, and commented on the grow- 
ing part played by women in the 
credit field. 

“During the past year,” the decla- 
ration adopted read, “our. public 
finances have, as a rule, been well 
controlled, the national debt and 
taxes reduced. In the states and 
cities, disbursements are receiving 
attention upon public demand, though 
tendencies to debt increases and 
taxes have not as yet been «wholly 
checked. . 

“Our banking and currency affairs 
have been well controlled, under the 
direction of a careful administration 
of the Federal Reserve System and 
the Treasury Department. 

“We have built up strong credit 
Tesources, and by able management 
many of our public utilities and pri- 
vate corporate enterprises have used 
credit well, increased their earnings 
by conserving service and values. 


Overproduction of Textiles . 


“There was some overproduction 
in certain lines, particularly in tex- 
tiles. 

“Our visible export balance for 
commodities was smaller than in the 
previous year. There were some un- 
certain notes prevailing in the 
spring. On the whole, however, we 
have added to our wealth in the 
past year; there has been but little 
unemployment, and we have fared 
much better than our neighbors 
across the sea. 

“Confidence is felt in the future, 
but we cannot make our prosperity 
a source of exultation, We must use 
our resources also. for the restora- 
tion of the world. There is a direct 
and great challenge of our intelli- 
gence in the present situation, and 
when so much turmoil exists 
throughout the world.” 

In his annual report, J. H. Tregoe, 
New York City, , executive manager, 
said there are now 73 adjustment bu- 
reaus in the business centers of the 
country, assisting honest debtors 
who fall into financial difficulties 
and fighting commercial crime. 


BOYHOOD AIMS 
OF PRESIDENT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


expenditures were less than $500,- 
000,000. 

“T have been told that when Wil- 
liam C. Whitney was Secretary of the 
Navy under Cleveland, he was in 
Washington only 65 days during one 
year. Of course that would be im- 
possible now, and the story may not 
be correct. Mr. Whitney had a fine 
reputation as Secretary and did much 
to lay the foundations of our present 
navy. But in his day, when the army 


and navy together were supported for Ver was before,” 
desire one avenue, of success and | 


about $50,000,000, he would have a 
zocd deal of leisure time which is not 
possible now. If I sheuld leave 
Washington on extended trips, it 


~ weuld not be possible for me to keep 


up the details of administration.” 

t thought of his annual journey up 
to the little village in Vermont. 
“There is one trip that you manage 
to find time for every year,” I sug- 
_ gested. 

“You mean Plymouth,” he smiled. 
“That is different. Plymouth gives 
me something that I need in my 
work and cannot get anywhere else. 


_ ©" It is now 31 years since I left Plym- 


outh to study law in Northampton. 
The people among whom I was 
reared were of the kind that make 
up thebackbone of the Nation. For 
some years I have lived in much 
‘different surroundings and in a very 
different atmosphere. But I return 
there whenever I can sp as to re- 
fresh my knowledge of how the 
ordinary run of people in this coun- 
try live. I do little work on the 
farm now, but I did much when I 
Was a boy. 

“TI like: to dispense with the kind 


to have at the White House and wait 
on myself. If I find a strap is broken, 
I like to get out the tools that are 
by shoemakers and harness- 
Somat make a waxed end, and re- 


pair it. I like: to do a little black- |" 


smithing around what fs left of our 
old shop, try my hand again with the. 
carpenter’s tools, go out and repair 


the fence where it is breaking downy 


and mend the latch on the kitchen 
door. 

“Most People in This Country” 
“Most people in this country ‘do 
these things themselves and do not 
hire them done. I want to keep in 
mind how people live and what it is 
‘necessary for them to do to get along 
and meet their bill’ out of their ordi- 
nary income. My father and my 
people led that kind of a life, which 
is altogether natural and wholesome. 
It seems to me to be the foundation 
of independence.” .°. | 

“A boy who grows up on the farm 
has a very close companionship with 
his parents,” I said. 

“Yes, and that is a~-great ad- 
vantage, provided the boy has the 
right sort of parents. I had the right 
sort of parents.- My father had 
qualities that were greater tian any | 
I possess. He was a man of untir- 
ing industry and great tenacity of 
purpose. His long experience in local 
office gave him a very broad and, I 
found, a.very accurate knowledge 
of law. He always’ stuck to. the 
truth. It always seemed possible 
for, him to form an unerring judg- 
ment of men’and things. I cannot re- 
call that I ever knew of his doing 
a wrong thing. He would be classed 
as decidedly a man of character. 

“T have no doubt he is representa- 
tive of a great mass of Americans 
who are known only to their local 
neighbors; nevertheless, they are 
feally great. It would be dffficult to 
say that he had a happy life. He 
never seemed to be seeking happi- 
ness. He was a firm believer in hard 
work. Death visited the family often. 
But I have no doubt he took a satis- 
faction in gecomplishment and al- 
ways stood’ready to meet any duty 
that came to him. He did not fear 
the end of life, but looked forward 
to it as a reunion with all he had 
loved and lost. 

His Mother’s Influence 

“When I was 12 years old my own 
mother was taken away. She was a 
sweet and gentle influence. I always 
recall her having my sister and me 


brought to her bedside to receive her 
blessing in her very last hours. She 
had been an invalid for as long as I 


could remember. I can see now that} 


she was a woman of taste and dis- 
cretion and had a fine sense of dis- 
crimination. She loved poetry. It. 
was seven years before my father 
married again. Meantime, I stayed a 
great deal with my grandmother 
Coolidge, who was a strong, resolute 
woman of deep religious convictions 
and a true daughter of the Puritans. 

“My stepmother was all that a 
mother could be who was not your 
very own. She was a talented woman, 
fond of books and of a scholarly dis- 
position. I thus had the great good 
fortune to come under the influence 
of three good women; a most im- 
portant element in guiding the career 
of any man.” 
~ “Did you have the usual bdy’s am- 
bition to be a policeman or a railroad 
engineer?’ I asked. 

“Living in the country, I did not 
have much knowledge of railroad 
engineers or policemen,” he an- 
swered. “As I now recall it, I had 
always rather hoped that I might 
keep store when I grew up.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that you 
might be President when you grew 
up?” 

Never Expected to Be President 


“That never occurred to me. If 
the question had been proposed to 
me, I should have been quite cer- 
tain that I would never be qualified 
to serve my fellow countrymen in 
that position. I do not. recall that 
anyone in whose judgment I would 
place much reliance ‘ever told me in 
my younger days that I should be 
President. If my mother had any 
such notion she kept it to herself, 
and the remarks of my father rather 
indicated that he thought if I did 
not change my ways I would come 
on the town. He kept up-admonitions 
of that character until I had entered 
public life. I think his torecast im- 
pressed me as being very important.” 

I asked whether he thinks there 
is as much opportunity for boys now 
as when he was a boy. 

“TI think there is a better chance 
for boys to succeed now than there 
he replied. “Some 


some another. If a young man wants 
education and that mental discipline 
which. comes from contact with 
books and learned men, I am sure 
the opportunity -was never so good as 
it is now. If he wishes to earn money 
and go into business with the idea 
of accumulating a competence, there 
are more avenues open for that pur- 
pose than at any previous time. If he 


is desirous of securing what I should. 
think is a true success,. by perform-' 


ing a real service for his fellow men, 
from which the reaction will un- 
doubtedly bring him a place in the 
estimation of his neighbors and a 
competence which will represent 
payment for his effort, I should say 
again that there are many more op- 
portunities than at any other time in 
history.” 

“What about the girls?” I asked. 
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| “They can vote and hold office now, 


and some of them are beginning to 
}look on politics as a possible career.” 


Career for a Girl 
“If a girl wishes to fit herself for 


}a political’ career, I think the best 


thing she can do is‘to get married 
and; bring up a family. I can con- 
ceive of no experience better adapted 
to give either a woman or a man 
that knowledge which is most likely 
to be of value in the discharge of 
public office than that which comes 
from the family life. I am aware 
that there have been many excellent 
executives. both men and women, 
‘who have lived\a single life. But I 
think that they may have worked 
under a great handicap, which per- 
haps entitles them to a greater credit. 

“A  guecessful political cafreer 
consists of being able to help pro- 
vide the people with what they need 
in their relationship with each other. 
JI think that the family life is the 
corner stone of our social life, and 
so of our political life. We do not in 
this country have opportunities 
which can be referred to as affording 
a strictly political career. There are 
many avenues of public life, each of 
which requires 'for its best execu- 
‘tion a special preparation. The na- 
tional government has 10 depart- 

ments under cabinet officers, each 
one requiring a special knowledge 
for its administration. Even our 
municipal governments have also 
many departments. 

“The only preparation that is worth 
anything is a course of study which 
will make one an expert in the de- 
partment in which it is adeoeetutces to 
serve. 

“I doubt if it is possible for a 
young man to choose politics as a 
career. He may go into the diplomatic 
service as it is now constituted in 
this country, or into the civil service 
somewhere as the result of passing 
an examination, but for the young 
man to expect to gain a livelihood 
by holding political office would seem 
to me to be very undesirable. I 
should say that he ought to have 
some business on which he could de- 
pend for a living, and as he has an 
aptitude for it take such part in 
politics as he finds he can do without 
losing his means of livelihood. Other- 
wise he loses his independence. 


College Education Recommended 


“My own opinion is that as many 
boys and girls as possible ought to 
have a college education, whether 
they intend to follow a professional 
career or not. I think one of the 
mistakes lies in thinking that be- 
cause a boy or girl has a college 
education he or she must therefore 
‘seek a professional career. It is my 
observation that in large cities the 
legal’ profession especially -is over- 
manned, so that many young men 
are doing a very small practice and 
are receiving a very small compensa- 
tion. - 

“A college education ought to fit 
a man “or woman to be content in 
any occupation, because it enlarges 


igreat handicap. 


the capacity for the enjoyment of the 
intellectual and spiritual side of life. 


‘It seems to me that a man with a 


college education and an artisan’s 
income would be almost in an ideal 
position.” 

“You made one 
President, ‘which I noted particu- 
larly,’ I remarked. “You said that 
those men and women who have at- 
tained distinguished success: without 


statement, Mr, 


i being married have worked under a 
I take it to mean 


thet there is no doubt in your mind 


to 8 man’s success?” 

“How can there be any doubt about 
it?” he replied. “A man who has the 
companionship of a lovely and gra- 
cious woman enjoys the supreme 
blessing that life can give. And no 
citize® of the United States knows 
the truth of that statement better 
than I.” 


$15,000,000 CHICAGO 
ROAD BONDS ADVISED 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO—To provide.more ade- 
quate roads for the constantly in- 
creasing volume of automobile traf- 
fic passing in and out of Chicago, 
voters of the county will consider a 


Nov. 2. The proposition is part of a 
proposed $28,000,000 three-year road 


Atlantic 0329. 


paving, widening, and improvement 
program involving 521 miles in this 
county. City and State aid are anti- 
cipated by county officials. 

D. H. Butnham, president of the 
Chicago Regional Planning Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the committee 
of citizens named to assist the county 
board in its highway program. 


Priscilla Guthrie’s 
BOOK SHOP 
Union Trust Building 


and : 
Schenley Apartments 
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that marriage is a great contribution | 


$15,000,000 bond issue at the election 


DELINQUENCIES 
CUT 50 PER CENT 


Juvenile Offenses Halved in 
Decade, New. York Kiwa- 
nians Report 


~  WSpecial from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Sept. 22—Provision 
for more trained leaders to work in 
co-operation with the board of edu- 
cation in the promotion and opera- 
tion of boys’ activities, with head- 
quarters in school build#mgs, is 
recommended in a lengthy survey 
of New York’s 549,450 boys, which 
has been compiled for the Kiwanis 
Club. by F. F. C. Rippon, formerly 
secretary of the city department of 
correction. 

The Kiwanis survey produces 
figures ‘to prove its assertion that 
juvenile delinquency is at least 50 
per cent less than it was a decade 
ago, contrary to reports of social 
workers. Crimes among boys from 9 
to 18 years of age have decreased so 
much that, as a class, this group con- 
sists of far better citizens than it did 
10 years ago,-and when full statistics 
are available boy crimes will prob- 
ably show an even greater decrease 
during the last 20 years, the survey 
declares. | 

Less Boys in Manhattan 


A shift in the boy population of 


responsible for the lack of neighbor- 
hood houses and boys’ clubs in the 
outlying boroughs of New York City, 
according to the survey. Mr. Rippon’s 
figures purport to show that Manhat- 
tan hag less than 30 per cent of the 
boy population, yet more than 75 per 
cent of the boys’ social agencies of 
the entire city. 

It is to remedy this lack of organi- 
zations functioning for the benefit of 
the city’s boys that the educational 
committee of the Kiwanis Club 
recommends egy between 
board of education nd_ leaders 
chosen to organize boys in the Bronx, 
Richmond and Queens. 


Formation of a Children’s Aid So- 
ciety for these boroughs, similar to 


the employment of more vocation 
teachers by the board of education 
and the promotion of an activity 
which would operate in similar man- 
ner to. the Boy Scouts of America, 
yet in the age group from 8 to 12, the 
latter being the minimum Scout age 
at present, are recommended by the 
educational. committee, 

The entire survey is to be printed 


tribution soon. 
Court Record Encouraging 

The annual report of the Children’s 
Court, issued by Chief Justice Frank- 
lin Chase Hoyt, reveals that the 
number of children committed to in- |/ 
stitutions dropped from 3682 in 1911 
to 2179 in 1925, although the popu- 
lation has been steadily increasing. 

Probation was defined by Jtstice 
Hoyt as the princival factor in re- 
ducing the number of children com- 
mitted to institutions. +: 
| “The results of this . method of 
training,” says the report; “have al- 
ready been proved beyond peradven- 
ture. At least 80 per cent of the chil- 
dren placed on probation’ or under 
supervision. have been re-established 
as responsible entities in the com- 
munity and have beer given a fair 
chance to win out as decent and 
desirable citizens of the future. 

“The: court of tomorrow, as we 
picture it, will resemble in many 
respects the ideal which: we are 
'struggling,,more or less imperfectly, 
to attain -today. It will administer 
Nhe law faithfully and conscien- 
tiously, but at the same time its em- 
phasis will be laid more on the exer- 
cise of social justice, by which alone 
the children who come before it may 


| be readjusted, safeguarded and - 


veloped into future assets for the 
state.” 7 
Prohibition also played a very im- 
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New York heretofore unnoticed is 


those in Manhattan and Brooklyn, | 


; portant part in reducing juvenile de- 
lirquency, according to Robert E. 
Corradini, secretary of the World 
League Against Alcoholism at 
159 Fifth Avenue, .who discussed 
Justice Hoyt’s report with a Monitor, 
correspondent. “If home conditions ‘ 
improve, juvenile delinquency dimin- 
ishes, and vice versa,” he said. 
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Special Correspondence 
T WAS the day after Christmas. 
A plump little girl with yellow 
curls sat in an electric car, her 
eyes sparkling with joyous excite- 


| ment, for it was the first ride she 


had ever taken alone. She looked 
down at her new fur-lined gloves 
with their band of fur at the wrists 
that her mother had just given her, 
with joyous satisfaction. She evi- 


dently felt that they made her ap- 
pear more grown-up. 

The’car stopped. A girl about her 
size entered with her mother and sat 
‘near her. The girl who was riding 
alone had never seen a child like 
this one. Her hands were bare and 
red; her arms hung like sticks be- 
neath the short, thin sleeves of her 
coat, while a ragged dress showed 
below it in irregular fringe. Out of 
the holes. of her shoes peeped her 
red stockings as if trying to vie in 
color with her sharp little nose. The 
two children looked at each other. 

It was almost time for the well- 
dressed child to leave the car. How 
could she go and ieave the shivering 
little rag-bag behind her? Whatever 
was to be done must be done at once, 
for she had only a short distance 
more to ride. 

“Would you like my fur-lined 
gloves?” she whispered, pulling them 
off and dropping them into the lap 
of the little girl. “I don’t care for 
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DISPLAY AND SALE all this week of ev¢ty fabric 

thatgis sold by the yard in the store. And every bit ~ 

loa it stamped with the personality of Autumn, 1926. @ The 

~~ counters and shelves are joyously overflowing with : these 

brilliant loads of color and winter warmth. @ This is a 
Q ee exposition and continues through: this week, 
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Not Too Early— 


N fact, it is just time to order your personal 
engraved Christmas Cards. The selections 
are complete and there are several assortments 
exclusive with this store in Pittsburgh. Special 
prices on engraving until October \st. 
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them any more.” 


Oakland, Calif. 

. Special Correspondence 
LL the wisdom of the ages 
seemed concentrated in the 
brown, myriad-wrinkled face of 
Ane old Chinese chair-mender. Fvol- 


ish to him the cares and useless the 
conventions of the Western world. 
They seemed to have passed him by, 
as he jogged slowly about the streets, 
bearing over his shoulder a bamboo 
pole on which swung his chairs. 

One very warm day, noon overtook 
him in the down-town district near 
the post office. It was time for his 
noonday nap. Off came a chair from 
the pole to: be placed in a shady spot 
which happened on the sidewalk: 

And there, in the midst of the 
city’s din and luncheon hurry, the 
Oriental slept, while the Occidental 
—broker, clerk, stenographdr, mes- 
senger—in smiling sympathy, walked 
by on tiptoe and with hushed voice, 
lest he be disturbed. 
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_the case for the liquor interests 


-| these other two questions would at 


VISCOUNT ASTOR 
FOR PROHIBITION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ter now and the public is being 
asked again to declare itself for or 
against drink. 
Duty of the Churches 

“The Christian churches realize that 
they must once again educate the 
people and state their case on the 
side of the spirit as against the ap- 


peal being made by’ and to the flesh. 
Any political party which takes up 


(whether this be called “beers and 
wines” or some other name) must 
challenge the Protestant churches of 
America—the women voters, the 
farmers, the big business—altogether 
a pretty formidable body of voters to 
antagonize. 

“T could not help feeling, however, 
that the prominence being given, 
both to prohibition and to the World 
Court, was largely due to the ab- 
sence of any real political issue. Let 
a real issue arise, and believe both 


once recede.” 

Lord Astor was asked if he saw 
when in the United States any evi- 
dence of drinking by young people 
and he said he had not. One thing 


he observed, however, was that the} 
most vociferous protests against law- | 
lessness were made by the moderate | 
drinkers, respectable people, who 
violated the dry law without batting 
an eye. : 

Bootlegging Well Organized 


The total abstainers, he said, had | 
very little to say about the lawless- | 
ness. “The bootleggers are better or- | 
ganized than when the Eighteenth 
Amendment was brought in,” he con- 
tinued, “so in many cities it is easier 
to get a drink than it was at first. 
It looks as if now, however, the ten- 
dency would be to tighten up the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

“The lawlessness which exists in 
America,” said Lord Astor, “is un- 
doubtedly bothering many people, 
but more and more it is being felt 
that this is a post-war world de- 
velopment. and symptom—that it is 
not limited to America or mainly 
due, to prohibition.” Nations are 
merely agglomerations of individ- 
uals. Many an individual swears off 
drink, and then goes through a stilf 
fight—often a lengthy one with him- 
self—with temptation to see whether 
or not he has the strength to carry 
it through. -That is what is happen- 
ing in the United States today. 


America Took Big Step 


The people took a big step when 
they adopted the national policy of 
total abstinence. Pedple who used to 
make money out of selling drink un- 
doubtedly are helping the present 
agitation. The French wine and 
spirit merchants have admitted send- 
ing money to the United States to 
help the pro-liquor propaganda. 

“The so-called joys of drinking— 
the - physical emotions produced by 
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intoxicants, the lusts of the flesh— 
the call of mats lower or carnal 


' nature—are appealing to the Ameri- 


can people. Which side will win? 
Can there be any doubt?” 

Here Lord Astor again interposed 
the hope that America ‘would begin 
an educational campaign among its 
young voters and in public schools 
and churches to expose the evils of 
alcohol and the drink traffic. “One 
wishes,” he declared, “that there 
were more scientifically-ascertained 
facts—at present the public has only 
opinion and not hard economic and 
social facts.” 


Wines and Beer Policy 

Lord Astor indicated the impossi- 
bility of carrying out a policy of light 
wines and beer, owing to the difficulty 
of administration. It would also re- 
establish, he opined, the liquor in- 
terests who-would never be satisfied 
until they had secured the right of 


selling all forms of intoxicants. The 
higher the alcoholic content, the 
more was consumed. Alcohol, he 
said, does not quench thirst but 
creates it, and the profits in the 
competition of the dram _ sellers 
caused them to favor. stronger 
beverages because they increased the 
sales. 

“The present generation has for- 
gotten, or may never have heard of 
the political corruption associated 
with the liquor traffic,” he said in 
conclusion. “In every country in the 


world the drink interests have been | 


a bad influence on public life. I 
do not think that any responsible 
people in the United States who used 
to be in touch with politics will ever 
want to re-establish those interests. 
It is a huge gain to have removed 
them.” 
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GENERAL SUMMERALL 
NEXT CHIEF OF STAFF 


WASHINGTON (4) — Maj.-Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall will bé™the 
next chief of staff of the Army. He 
will assume this position early in 


December on the retirement of Maj.- 
Gen. John L. Hines, the present 
chief, 

General Summerall is the senior 
officer on the active list of the Army. 
For his service in France he was 
decorated with the Distinguished 
Service Cross and also the Service 
Medal. He is a native of Lake. City, 
Fla., and graduated at West Point in 
1892. 


PEACE WAY TOLD- 
BY HEAD OFG. A.B. 


Peoplesof Earth Must Know 
Each Other Better, Says 
Commander Inman 


DES MOINES, Ia., Sept. 22 (Spe- 
cial)—World peace will come when 
the people of the earth come to know . 
each other better, John B. Inman, 


commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, told the an- 
nual encampment here. 

“If the automobile had been our 
method of transportation in 1860, the 
War of the Rebellion would never 
have occurred,” is the opinion of 
Commander Inman. “In ante bellum 
days what few railroads we had all 
ran East and West, thus keeping the ° 
people of the North and South 
strangers to each other. 

“The automobile is doing more to 

get the people of the different sec- 
tions of our country to understand 
each other than any other element in 
our economic and civic life. It has 
enabled the ,residents of one section 
to get acquainted with those of an- 
other, thus eliminating provincialism 
and exalting brotherly kindness.” 
« Des Moines honored the visiting 
veterans by unveiling a World War 
memorial monument, by Charles H. 
Niehaus, sculptor, of Grantwood, 
N. J. It was erected not to glorify 
war, but as a tribute to those who 
answered their country’s call. 

Mrs. Catherine M. Hoster, Indian- 
apolis, president of the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps, recommended a gift of 
$1000 to the G. A. R. Other of the 
recommendations at the ,convention 
of the organization were that a gift 
of $100 be made to the Civil War 
Nurses’ organization; that there be 
an appropriation of $500 for chil- 
dren’s work and that Americaniza- 
tion be one of the chief interests of 
the Women’s Relief Corps. 


OHIO VOTE ON PRIMARY UPHELD 

COLUMBUS, O. (#)—Thad Brown, 
‘Secretary of State, has announced 
that he will certify the proposal to 
cancel the direct primary method of 
nominating candWNates for office to 
voters in the November election. An 
appeal to the Supreme Court is the 
only recourse of those who oppose 


the repeal movement, he said. 
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Now Is the time to replenish that coal bia 
with our clean Lebigh Coal. High quality, full 
weight, prompt and efficient service. Let us 
su_ply your requirements before the Fall rush 
starts. 


JOHN T. CRAIG & CO. 
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I have taken over the real estate 
and insurance business of 
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‘ Fashion’s new modes devel- 
oped of Satins, Georgettes 
and Flat Crepea, correctly 
and youthfully styled for the | 
large woman. Every dress | 
adheres to the Rosenbaum 
quality standard. 
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We 7 y AORE Kaufmann buyers have vis- 
¥4% ited European Markets in the 
past few months than in any 


result this store is 


aglow with new, colorful, and individual 


‘merchandise which you are cordially 


invited to’ inspect! 
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At 5 A. M.- the cows 
are milked. At 5A.M 
tomorrow the milk is 
delivered to vour door- 
step. Truly a remark- 
able achievement— 
made possible by our 
fleet of glass-lined 
wonder _ trucks. All 
Scott-Powell milk is 
better, sweeter and 
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NADIAN BOYS’ 


EXHIBITION 


CELEBRATES SILVER J UBILEE 


Largest Fair of Its Kind in the World Had Hts Beginning 
as a “Hobby -Show” iti a Y. M. C. A. at Toronto 


TORONTO, -Sept. 22 (Special)—A 
remarkable achievement in the realm 
of boys’ work passed another mile- 


Stone when the Broadview boys’ fall. 
fair celebrated their silver jubilee 


year at the fair grounds at Broad- 
Started 25 
years ago by C. J. Atkinson, then in 


‘ charge of the Broadview Boys’ Insti- 
tute, but now in charge of the Fed- 


erated Boys’ Clubs of America, with 
his headquarters in New York City, 
the fair has gradually grown from 


. that small local beginning till today 
- it stands the largest exclusively boys’ 


fair in the world. The founder’s idea 
in starting the fair, or a hobby show 
as it was called, was that he believed 
that every boy had or should have 
some kind of a hobby. 

After getting a boy interested in a 
hobby, the show gave him a chance 
to compare his hobby with that of 
other boys. The fair proved an im- 
mediate success. All the work was 
done by a board of directors com- 
posed of ’teen aged boys. They first 
started by staging a campaign to 
collect money and special prizes with 
which to award the exhibitors, and 
after various other preliminaries a 
week gas set apart for the receiving 
of entries, followed by the opening. 


exhibits, the citizens found much to 
interest them, and over 10,000 at- 
tended the fair during its four-day 
session. The directors aim to add 
one new section every year. The sec- 
tions now organized include collec- 
tions, domestic science, radio and 
industrial crafts, manual training 
and metal work, camp and. Scout- 
craft, music, oratory, penmanship, 
photography, art, literature, vegeta- 
bles, flowers, poultry, rabbits and 
cavies, cats and dogs, pigeons, bowl- 
ing, ping pong, typewriting, baby 
show, tennis entertainment contests, 
‘band competitions, harmonica con- 
tests, orchestra competitions, swim- 
ming and athletics. 

“The board of directors of the past 
four years has had Edward D. Ranck, 


] president and general manager of the 


Coleman Lamp Company in Canada 
and chairman of the boys’ work com- 
mittee of the Toronto Rotary Club, 
as president. His sole duty is to ad- 
vise the directors as to the best 
method to deal with the important 
questions that arise from time to 
time. The fair is held under the di- 
rection of the boys’ department of 
the Broadview Y. M. C. A., but the 
directors look after their own budget 
and the fair is open to any boy in 
the world who is under 20 years of 
age. 


With 600 exhibitors and over 2000 


The Library 


The Library System in Denmark 


By K, 


RIEDEWALDT-SCHOTT 


Chief Librarian, the Library of the Fyens Stifts*Reading Club 


TY \ENMARK is but a little coun- 
try but, I dare say, well known 
the world over, and, first of 

all, perhaps, on account of its nat- 
ural scientists. As our library sys- 
tem is built chiefly upon the Ameri- 
can library system, there are few 
things new to tell, but I hope I may 
interest my readers by outlining the 
organization and history of Danish 
libraries. 

The Royal Library, Copenhagen, 
was founded about 1660 by the con- 
solidation of three private librariés 
belonging to Danish noblemen. For 
many years it was only for the ase 
of the King. But through the skillful 
work of several keen and clever li- 
brarians it was made very valuable 
an¢ opened for natural scientists. In 


1796 it was made public. Then in 1906. 


it was removed to a new building 
near the Christiansborg Castle. With 
th:s new building the Royal Library 
is to be counted among the modern 
libraries of Europe, having a reading 
room with 100 places, a special de- 


partment with foreign periodicals, a 


catalog room and a reference library 
with 7000 volumes. This Royal Li- 
brary is calculated to possess about 
800,000 volumes of printed books, 
35,000 volumes of handwritings, 
nearly 3000 incunabula (time limit 
1500) besides collections of music, 
portraits, maps end pictures. It is 


- one of the greatest libraries of Scan- 
dinavia, having the best and most 


complete collection of Danish ard 
foreign literature on Danish affairs 
anywhere existing. 

The Library of she University of 
Copenhagen was founded 1482 by one 
of the professors three years after 
the King had founded the university. 


After the Reformation the desire to 


develop a university library in- 
creased and from the cloisters were 
gathered rare and valuable books, 
many in handwriting. In 1554 tne 
library moved to its own rooms in a 
building erected close to the univer- 
sity. -Through many valuable, gifts 
from private persons it gradually 
grew larger, being not only the li- 
brary for professors and students. 
but also a national library through 
the gift it received from the Rvyal 
Historiographers consisting of a rare 
and rich collection of handwritings 
dealing with the history of Denmark. 
And this position as national library 
regarding to the handwritings was 
from 1632 expanded to cover the 
printed literature too, when it was 
decided, that the printers of the uni- 
versity were obliged to deliver a 
copy of each book printed, a regula- 
tion which in 1648 was extended to 
pass for the printers of the whole 
country. Naturally it was a great 
disaster when the library burned in 
1728 during the great fire of Copen- 
hagen. , 
For Natural Science 


- Soon after this a new library was 


founded, useful to the professors and 


students of the university, and now 
it has become the leading library for 


~~ natural science, while the Royal Li- 


brary has the greatest collection of 
books and handwritings concerning 
classic education. The library of the 
university now counts about 400,000 
books, 65000- manuscripts, 
150,000 dissertations, besides collec- 
tions’ of music, maps and pictures. 
There are many other libraries 
with special collections of scientific 


* pooks but all these libraries are con- 


nected with certain institutions. Spe- 
cia] libraries for classical education 
are the libraries of the following in- 


Arts, the Museum of Arts, the Na- 
tional Museum (a reference library 
for the use of functionaries), the 
Parliament, the Town Hall of Copen- 
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and books. 


The Royal Academy of 


hagen, 
etc. 
Then there are praries with col- 
lections concerning natural science 
connected with these institutions: 
The Royal Veterinary and Agricul- 
tural College, the Botanical Garden 
of Copenhagen, the Meteorological 
Institut, the Zoological Museum and 
several others. Libraries for techni- 
cal science are those of the Polytech- 
nical College, the Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Society of Arts. 


Public Library System 
Compared to great countries like 
America, England:and Germany, Den- 
mark has been slow to develop its 
public libraries. In 1889 there wee 


| public libraries in only 1068 cut of 


1697 parishes, and 10 years later 


only 26° of the provincial towns had 
libraries for public use. In 1921 the 
new law for public libraries was 
passed and in 1923 revised. To zet 
subvention from the Government the 
library has to be a free, public 
library using the systems adopted by 
the State.Library Board and having 
the lending department opened all 
the year round. The inspector has 
to be an educated assistant librarian 
with knowledge of the refereace 
books 

The system used in the public 
libraries and in the most of the pri- 
vate libraries is that of the American |’ 
public libraries adapted to Danish 
circumstances. In 1900 the State’s 
Library in Aarhus: was erected and 
by its labors the centralization has 
grown greater and since 1915 the idea 
of centralizing ‘the library syst>m 
has come through thé foundation of 
several central libraries. Now all the 
greater towns have central libraries 
with all the small parish libraries in 
the district fast connecting to the 
central library. 

From England’s_ county-library 
system we have adopted the idea 
using the track auto for distributing 
the books from the central library. 

Biography Leaflets 

There ih a little idea I will men- 
tion here, worked out by one of the 
pioneers of the Danish library sys- 
tem. Small biographies of the chief 
authors are printed. These are 
pasted into the books of the authors, 
so the reader reading a book of Jack 
London borrowed from a library will 
find in it a short biography of Jack 
London with a list of.his works and 
the chief sources for studying his life 
A growing number of 
libraries are using these biographi- 
cal pages. 

The greatest publit library system 
of Denmark is that of Copenhagen. 
It was founded 1885 by the munic- 
ipal board and began immediately 
with six branch libraries and two 
reading rooms. Now there are eight 
branch libraries, and connected 
with these seven small subordinate 
libraries withot reading rooms. 

In Copenhagen there are also sev- 
eral clubs and associations having 
libraries for their members. The fol- 
lowing are able to support the libra- 
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Ironed, ready to wear. 
THE NEW WAY LAUNDRY CO., Inc. 


West Phila. Plant Belmont 6164 
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Branches: 
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Wilmington 739-J 
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Ocean City Ocean City 709 


the Danish | 


pra of the state by their special 


collections: The Library of the Trad- 
er’s and Clerk’s Association genre 
els-og Kontoristforeningen), with 
70,000. volumes; Women’s Associa- 
tion’s library, 60,000 volumes, and 
the Students’ Club’s library, 50,000 
volumes. 


WORKERS BUYING 
PROFIT SHARES 


Own $700,000,000 in Stock 
—Need Guidance, Financial 
Advertisers Are Told 


‘DETROIT, Mich., Sept. 22 (Special) 
—Figures showing that United States 
wagearners now own a minimum of 
$700,000,000 worth of stock in indus- 
tries in which they are employed—an 
example of the extruordinary growth 
of the field of small investors in the 
last 10 years—were cited by Edward 
L. Greene, managing director of the 
National Better Business Bureaus, 
Inc., of New York, before the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association’ con- 
vention here. . 

These figures:which also show that! 
more than 300 corporation? have 
some form of employee stock-owner- 
Ship, usually based on installment 
purchases, were compiled by~the in- 
dustrial relations section of the de- 
partment of economics and social in- 
stitutions of Princeton. 

Mr. Greene told the 500 delegates, 
from the United States and Canada, 
that this remarkable development of 


the: small investor field places an 


enormous responsibility upon legiti- 
mate investment houses to aid in 
protecting the uninformed investor 
from the fly-by-night promoters. 


Employees Share Earnings 
Another authority, he quoted, said 
employees of three- Standard Oil 
Companies have acquired an ac- 
knowledged ownership in the firms 
of $100,000,000 par value. A Phila- 


delphia street railway recently sold 
a $10,900,000 stock issue in average 
denominations of $200 and $300 in 
three weeks to its patrons. A Cali- 
fornia gas and electric company sold 
its stock recently to 4000 subscr;ib- 
ers. 

The extent to which part owner- 
ship of industrials is passing to em- 
ployees, he declared, “is the result 
of the.creation of a greater buying 
power through more efficient manu- 


tion of manufacturing wealth through 
higher wages.” 

Where only half a dozen bonds 
were quoted in the press in a mid- 


Greene added. 
“Fifty per cent of these issues,” he 
noted, “are absorbed in lots of from 
$100 to. $5000.” Average subscrip- 


of 10 years ago compares with aver- 
age of $3100 to a recent Japanese 
loan, he said. 

A well informed financial man re- 
cently estimated that one-third of 
the stock sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange went in small lots, to the 
relatively small investor, it was 
stated. 


Aid for New Investors 


“The real task of financial adver- 
tising is to hélp the great influx 
of -hewcomers among people who 
can use banking, trust company, or 
investment facilities to do it to the 
best advantage,” said Paul T. Cher- 
ington, a New York research direc- 
tor. 

Charles R. Wiers, president of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
said the right idea back of an institu- 
tion’s advertising is of the greatest 
importance. Miss Nora Kirch, man- 
ager of women’s department of a 
Louisville trust company, pointed out 
that: women in the trust company 
field, with proper co-operation, will 
aid materially to infuse a personal 
element into this business. 

Carroll Ragan, president of the 
association, defined its objectives as 
“to write better advertisements, to 
produce better books, to originate 
more effective campaigns to interpret 
our banks, trust companies and in- 
vestment houses in such a manner 
as to make them not only available, 
but necessary to the readers of the 
printed word.” 
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facturing processes and a distribu-’ 


west city a decade ago, 150 or more|. 
are listed now, Mr. 


tion of $30,000 to the Japanese loan | 
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SHOPPING 


Floorwalker (to a woman who 
has annoyed the saleswomen in 
the shop for several hours with- 
out buying anything): “Madam, 
are you shopping here?” 

Woman (rather surprised): 
“Why, certainly, what else could 
I be: doing?” 

Floorwalker : 
thought perhaps you 
taking inventory.” 


at 


“Well, madam, I 
might be 


WELL DONE 

Grocer: “My boy, if you want 
a thing done well you must do it 
yourself.” 

Boy: “Then suppose you carry 
these crates down cellar, sir.”— 
Progressive Grocer, 

S> 


Ir Art DEPENDS 

Visitor: “If your mother gave 
you a large apple and a small 
one, and told you to divide with 
your brother, which apple would 
you give him?” 

Johnny: “Dye 
brother or my 
Frith’s. 


my big 
one 17? aamne 


mean 
little 


a 


ILLUMINATING DISCOURSE | 
“The radio will never take the 
place of newspapers.” 
“Why?” 
“You can’t start the furnace 
with a radio set.” 


3 RG 
es lt 


Saas 


in te = (a AA ie 
& Tet: ee a 


—Punch 

Golfer (to owner of villa adjoin- 
ing golf links): “Sorry to trouble you. 
Can I have my ball?” 

Owner: ‘“‘Where is it?’’ 

Golfer: ‘‘Well, judging by the bow 
window, | should say it was in the 
best bedroom.” 


> 


Goop SuPPort 

“What, Mr. Brown, do you 

think is the most wonderful thing 
man ever made?” 

“A living for a family. 


Au s- 
sie. , 


> 


LEAKY CLouDS 
employer: “We seem to be havy- 
ing a great deal of rain now, 

adays, John.” 

Gardener: “Yes, sir: they 
clouds doan’t seem td ‘old th’ 
watter same as they used to, 
sure-lye,’—Tit-Bits. 


S 


Tne Savine 
“My wife has a great scheme to 
save coal.” 
“What is it?’ 
“Spend the winter at Palm 
Beach.”—Boston Transcript. 


go 


ALICE’s RETORT 
Mother: “Polite people do not 
chew gum, dear. 
Little Daughter: “But.' mother, 
polite people don't notice.” 


> 


Officer (to occupant of parked 
automobile): “Can’t you read 
that sign, ‘Fine for Parking’?”’ 

Driver: “Certainly, I agree 
with it.” : 


THE MEASURE OF YOUR CURTAINS 
That’s the first thing we look to. . 
They're wmeusured before washing, 
so their original size will be re- 
tained exactly. Returned as dainty 
and graceful as when new. 

BLANKETS, too, are carefully 

washed with mildest of soap and 

guaranteed not to _ shrink. Re- 
gem rped soft and fleecy, 
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Park Farm 


Salad Dressing 


Its rich smoothness appeals to most 
everyone and it’s very inexpensive. 
8 Oz. Jar, 25c.; $2.75 Doz. 

16 Oz. Jar, 50c.; $5.75 Doz. 
Quart Jar, 95c.; $11.00 Doz. 


1628 Chestnut Street 
Market at 12th 
5600 Germantown Avenue 


Philadelphia 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


clean, 


Accounts | 
Solicited | | 


Rugs and 


“An individual plant giving individual 
| _« ttenti on.” ; 


Of special interest 


The kind you are looking for and of which you 

may be justly proud. ‘Woven in our own great 

. Mills and sold in all the leading cities, the Hard- 
wick and Magee Wiltons stand unrivalled. 


selected importations af— 


Oriental Rugs 


Carpets 


are our personally 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 


1220 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA: 


ee 
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BLacK HANDS 

Mother, to .Willie (who has 
just finished washing his hands) : 
“Why, son, -look at your hands! 
They are not half clean.” 

Willie: “Well, mé@ther, wait a 
‘minute, I haven't wiped’ them 
yet.” 

> 


4 

Dappy’s FAULT 

“Helen, your examples are not 
as neatly done as usual.” 


“I told Daddy so, but he didn’t 
have time to do them over.” 


em 


—London Opinion 


Annoyed Picture-Goer (to party in 
front who will read aloud): ‘‘Excuse 
me, but there’s something over the 
door on the right that you haven't 
read aloud yet.” 


LARGE DISCOUNT 
LURE DEPLORED 
Causes Overstocking ) und 


Sacrifice Says Business 
Bureau Speaker 


22 


DETROIT, Mich., Sept. (Spe- 
cial)—The lure of large discounts of- 
fered by wholesalers and manufac- 
turers to retailers in all lines of busi- 
ness, with frequent resultant over- | 
loading of stocks necessitating sacri- 
fice and mark-down sales, was char- 
acterized as one df the fundamental 
causes of improper business: nrac- 
tice by F. J. Nichols of Dayton, O., 
before the National Better Business 
Commission. composed of _ affiliated 
Better Business Bureaus in conven- 
tion here. 

“The average retailer cannot re- 
sist buying larger quantjties of mer- 
chandise than he requires because of 
extra discounts offered,” said Mr. 
Nichols, “and, as a result, he accu- 
mulates stocks which must-be dis- 
posed of by methods that upset 
regular business procedure, 
The fundamental need is to make 
business more profitable for retail 
stores, This is emphasized from the 
fact that 95 per cent of the stores 
not departmentized are losing money 
without knowing it.” 

John Pratt, former assistant United 
States Attorney-General, stated that 
the Better Business Bureau is the 
logical local organization to promote 
investigations of mail frauds. He 
said it is impossible to perpetrate 
widespread aud in communities 
where Better Business Bureaus are 
established. Mr. Pratt characterized 
the United States Post Office Inspec- 
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tion Service as the greatest investi- 
gating. organization in the world. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
International. Advertising Associ- 
ation, stated that Better Business 
Bureaus in co-ordination with the de- 
partmental groups of that organiza- 
tion are working to make advertising 
a better force for business, 

George W. Chamberlain of the New 
York Better Business Bureau, 
stressed the need for making it 
understood that impressions made 
by inaccuracies in advertising are 
highly detrimental. Mr. Chamber- 
lain stated that most such inac- 
curacies are traceable to comparative 
prices. 

Ferris Miller of the Los Angeles 
Better Business Bureau told of suc- 
cessful results obtained in raising 
standards for manufacture of bedding 
in California through co-operation of 
manufacturers with the bureau. 

Mr. Miller said that in a recent con- 
versation, Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, had characterized the 
Better Business Bureau movement as 
the greatest auxiliarv force to busi- 
ness, 


GERMANS BUILDING 
AIRSHIP FOR SPAIN 


Zeppelin to 
Seville and Buenos Aires 


By Wireless 


tion of gondolas and other parts of | 


‘| the new Zeppelin airship of 105, 000 | 


cubic meters, for service between 


commenced, according to 
from Friedrichshafen, where 
Zeppelin works are located. 


Work on the hull of this ship, it is peeked under the hood. 


said, will be started at the end of | 
this year. The service is to be! 


‘ty os 
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Smiles 


IMI had sat all morning in the 
schoolroom looking anxiously 
at the teacher and at the boys 

and girls in her class. Nobody had 
spoken to her, and she hadn’t said a 
word to anyone. You see, Mimi had 
come from sunny Italy, and the only 
language she knew was Italian. 

She got up when the others got up, 
and sat down When they did. But she 
couldn’t understand their queer 
sounding words. At recess time she 
hung around the playground and 
watched the others in their games. 
But she was affaid to join in, for fear 
someone would make fun of her. 

How glad she was when it was 


Fly Between |time to go home! She got her hat and | 
| coat, and the minute the bell sounded | 
| rushed outside. She ran home as fast 


'as ever she could; and threw herself 
into her mother’s arms. 


‘where you are understood. 
“I’m never going to school azain,’ 
said Mimi, of course in Italian. 


V | After her mother had talked with | 
Spain and the Argentine has already | her a while, she dried her tears and | her head. 


reports ; went out to play. 


the | 
| steps stood a baby carriage. 


in front of the 
Mimi 
A lovely baby 
wth great blue eyes looked up at 
‘her. Mimi gave a little cry of delight 


Cn the sidewalk 


opened in a couple of years’ time,'and smiled hard at him. The baby’s 


and 12 flights between Seville and 


Buenos Aires are to be made annu- | 
ships of 150,000 cubic | 


ally. Later, 
meters are to be used. The distance, 
10,000 kilometers, will be covered in' 


‘mouth trembled, 


then the corners 

went up in a broad smile. 
“You darling!” cried Mimi. 

can’t say a word, but you can smile.” 
The baby gurgled back at her. They 


four and a half days, and the Span- were becoming fast friends. Suddenly | 


ish King is reported to have prom-| Mimi straightened up. 
ised support to the company in car- | de-ful,” 


rying out the service by a subsidy 
| of 30,000,000 pesetas, spread over a 
| period of five years. 

After the establishment of a 
service by airplane from Berlin tc 
Madrid, and possibly later to Seville. 
via Basle, Marseilles and Barcelona, 
planned by the German Lufthansa 
for next year, it will be possible to 
fly from Germany to the Argentine 
capital by airplane and airship. 


DIRIGIBLE RETUKNS TO STATION 

LAKEHURST, N. J., Sept. 22 (P)— 
The dirigible Los Angeles was 
moored to her mast shortly before 
1 o'clock this morning after a flight 
from Newport, R. I., 


hours. 


Garments for Matron and Miss of 
Generous Figure 


Dresses—Coats 
MILLINERY 
Stylish Stouts 
Petite Stouts 


Thirteenth and Sansom 
Philadelphia 


which kept the | 
craft in the air for more than 12) 
The airship returned from | 
New England at sundown last night, |] 
but continued sou-h, coming back at! ]}) 
‘midnight. 


‘|| store away a few tons of coal. | 


“Isn't it won-| 
she thought. “He doesn’t 
understand me, and I don’t under- 
stand him, but we're both happy. 
I—I—Why, I guess: I'll go to school 
tomorrow, and—yes, I will try it!” 
Mimi was so anxious to try this 
new thing that she thought she 
would never get to sleep that night. 
But she did at last, and then the next 


Ada Truitt Nunes 


Piano Theory 


Authorized Teacher of the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons. 
STUDIO 
4713 Hazel Avenue, West Philadelphia 
Phone Woodland 0970 


Cummings’ 


_ At this season of the year, why not | 
| budget your next winter's ex- | 
| penses. You can now, for example 


When the season of 
|| overcoats and Christ- | 
| mas presents rolls 
> || along, you will real- 
ize its wisdom. 
Just phone 
Reg. oar 
Trade Mark Sales Department 


E. J. CUMMINGS 
Main Office 413 N. 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


thing she knew the sun was pouring 
into the room, and it was morning. 

She giggled to herself over her 
breakfast. This was going to be a 
great day. 

Now the very first person Mimi met 
on her way to school was her teacher. 
Her heart skipped a beat, when she 
saw her at the corner. She started 
right in and practiced smiling. The 
corners of her mouth went up, and 
—Miss Lane nodded her head and 
smiled and touched her on the 
shoulder gently as she hurried on. 

» “It worked!” Mimi’s heart sang. 
“It worked! I smiled and. she 
smiled!” 


She could hardly wait now to meet 


| any of the little girls in her class. 


Her tongue | 
BERLIN, Sept. 22—The construc- | flew fast enough then, for home ¢ 


At last she spied one, as she was go- 
ing through the school gate. Mimi’s 
black eyes twinkled—the smile came. 

The little girl, Hazel by name, 
' stopped and said something. Mimi 


| shook her head, but kept on smiling. 


“You | 


| 


Hazel tried again. Still Mimi shook 
Then Hazel Jaughed, and 
How good it was to 
laugh! Their fingers locked; they 
began to skip. They skipped all 
across the playground right up to the 
school door. 

“It worked!” sang Mimi’s heart. 
“Even if I can’t talk their language, 
I can smile. Everybody understands 
smiles.” 

And everybody did. Mimi was soon 
the friend of all her classmates, and 
it wasn't long before she was adding 
English words to her smiles. 


Mimi laughed. 
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for Fall and Winter 


SECOND FLOOR 


Fashion-wise Women walk 
in the care-free Comfort of 


STYLE PE-DOM-ICS 


body, giving poise. 


fitting snugly at heel. 


STYLE PE-DOM-ICS are giving real foot-comfort 
to many thousands pf Philadelphia’ s fashionable 
women. They are not corrective shoes, in the old 
sense, but stylish shoes built for comfort, too. They 
have style and keep it, for they fit perfectly. 


The scientific construction holds and controls the 
arch which properly distributes the weight of the 


STYLE PE-DOM-ICS are ideal for all ages and 


every type of foot, allowing ample foot-spread and 


The flexible arch-cushion with cupped heel seat 
is an added feature, and the welted sole with spe- 
cial shank properly supports the foot. 


Dalsimer offers you the largest selection of style- 
comfort footwear in Philadelphia—in sizes 314 to 
9 and widths AAA to E—a fit for every foot. 
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Tg DIS a 
BY ENGINEER 


KE. N. Rauland. Outlines One 


.of the Fundamentals 
| of Radio Theory 


For a brief “bird’s-eye view” of 
radiocasting and reception, we 


_ should start with the fundamental 
idea of an “oscillation,” and try to 
- make it plain. just what is meant by 
that expression. 
electric circuit may freely “oscillate,” |’ 


In order that an 


it must. contain inductance and 


"capacity, like all circuits, it will un- 


avoidably contain resistance also. In 


_. the diagram we have shown a sepa- 
_- rate resistance, but it is meant to in- 


dicate merely the resistance which 
is present in thé inductance coil, the 
condenser, leads, etc. 

The action of this fundamental os- 


' cillating circuit is very much like 


what would take place in the “me- 
chanical oscillating circuit” sketched 
in below it. Here. we have a rolling 
weight, such as a* heavy toy railroad 
car, attached by two cords running 
around the-pulleys to a spring which 


- is fixed at the other end. If we give 
. the car.a few pushes with the hand, 
- it will. oscillate back and forth. The 


rapidity of these oscillations will de- 


. pend on two things—the. Weight. of 
- the roller and tthe elasticity of the 
. spring. But the distance it will move 


each. time it oscillates depends 
rather on the force of the pushes, 
and the friction of the roller and 
pulleys. 

In the electrical circuit we have 


‘-an exactly similar electrical condi- 


tion. The rapidity of the oscillations 
depends also on two things—the in- 
ductance of the coil and the capacity 
of the condenser; but the strength 
(amplitude) of. the oscillations de- 
pends on the voltage applied and the 
total resistance. This assumes in 
each case that the circuit has been 
“tuned” to the force applied, so that 
“every push helps.” 

We could tune the mechanical de- 
vice, or change the rapidity of its 


oscillations, by changing either (1) 


the weight of the roller, or (2) the 
elasticity of the spring. In the same 
way~an electrical circuit can be 
tuned by varying either its induc- 
tance (weight) or capacity (springi- 
ness). 

Now if, while our car oscillates 
back and forth, we were to havea 


pencil attached to it and. draw a] 


sheet of paper from left to right 
underneath it, the pencil would leave 
a curve, the shape of which becomes 
familiar to the eyes of a reader of 
radio literature. It is called, most 
briefly, a sine curve. 

The waves that are sent out ver 
the aerial of a radiocasting station 
when no sound is being made before 
the microphone are pure sine waves, 


‘with the current floating in one di- 


rection for an instant, reversing, and 


» flowing in the other direction. :The 
amount of the wave from the point 


where it starts to its maximum 


. strength in one direction is called 


its amplitude. The process of the 
wave in flowing in one direction, re- 
versing and coming back to where it 
started, is called a “cycle.” 

It is this process which occurs 
750,000 times per second in a radio 
set which is receiving from a radio- 
casting station operating on 750 kilo- 
cycles—or, as we say more faniil- 
izrly, on 400 meters wavelength. 
Since all radio waves travel 300,000,- 
000 meters per second, if there are 
750,000 of them arriving each second, 
we can find the length of the wave 
by dividing 300,000,000 by 750 000, 
the result being 400. 

If the charges are flowing in and 
out of the condenser according to 
sine-wave law as~ described 
above, then the ~ariations of the 
electrical current as it flows up and 
down through our inductance will 
also be represented by a similar 
sine curve. And if we now imagine 
oscillations of this character steadily 
following each other out of a 


powerful electric generator at a 


radiocasting station, we have a good 
understanding of the. fundamental 
idea of radiocasting. 


STATION KUSD TO BE ‘REBUILT 

VER ION, S. D. (Py—Rebuild- 
University of South Da- 
kota radiocasting station, KUSD, to 
increase the power to 500 waits 
and to lengthen the wave to in- 
sure “better reception in all parts 
of the State will begin at once, «c- 


- cording to an announcement by Dr.. 


B. B. Breckett, professor of eléctrica] 
engineering. 
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‘Evening Features 

FOR THURSDAY, SEPT. £8 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CFCA, Toronto, Ont, (857 Meters) 

9:30 p. m.—Musical program, 

. WCSH, Portland, Me. (256 Meters) 

5 p..m.—Dinner concert. 6—News. 6:20 
—Children’s period. 8&—Studio eo 
9—Special orchestra from WE 

wane Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 

. m—From New York, “Harvest- 
ers.’ “Eskimos.” §—Special orches- 
tra. 

WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. 
(888 Meters) 

5:10 p. m.—Newspaper sidelights. 6:15 
—Organ recital, by Arthur Clifton. 
—Jackson’s Orchestra. 6—Baseball re- 
sults. 8—Musical program. %8:30—~The 
Little Sereen Players, 9—Clover Male 
Quartet. 9:30—Amphion Trio. 10— 
Weather reports ; baseball results-~ 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (545 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Road bulletins. 7 :55—Daily 
news. 8—From WEAF, “Eskimos.” 99— 
Special orchestra. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn, (476 Meters) 

5:25 p. m.—News. 6:30—Quartet. 9— 
Dance orchestra. 10—News : weather. 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. ($80 Meters) 

5:38 p. m Dinner orchestra. 
Book chat. 6:45—Musical ‘program. 8 
Hour of music. =9—Concert. 10:30—Or- 
gan recital, by Stephen E. Boisclair. 


WEAF, New York City (4982 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Mid-week hymn sing. 6:30— 
Meyer Davis and his orchestra. 
“Serenaders.”. 8—‘‘Eskimos.” 9-—-Special 
orchestra. 10— Greenwich Village Or- 
chestra. | 

WIZ, New York City (465 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Madison dinner concert. 7— 
Radio sowie 8—Special orchestra. 10— 
Dance music. 

WNYC, New York City (586 Meters) 

7:15 p. m.—Concert. 8—Instrumental 
program. .8:30—Musicale. 9:30—Wea- 
ther forecast. 

WGBS, New York City (816 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Vincent Sorey concert trio. 
6: :5--iteweball results and news items. 
6:20—Sorey trio. ~ : at the 
World Is Doing,” 6:40—George Hall and 
his Royal Arcadians. 7:30—Oliver Say- 
ler’'s “Footlight and Lamplight,” by Hen- 
rietta Malkiel. 8—Specialty program. 9 
—George Hall and his Royal Arcadians. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 

5:15 p. m.—Jacques Jacob's ensemble. 
6 :30—Oreste’s Queensland orchestra. 7:15 
—Vanderbilt orchestra. 8—Concert. 9— 
Balitusrol orchestra. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 

5? Sports talk. 6—News. 6:15— 
Organ recital. 6:30—Morton dinner mu- 
sic. 7—Ambassador dinner music. 7:30 
—Steeplechase dance orchestra. 
Fry’s dance orchestra. 9 :45—Silver Slip- 
per dance orchestra. 10:30—Organ' fre- 
cital. 

WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner music. 6 :30—Con- 
cert orchestra. 7:45—‘‘Go-Getters.” 8— 
Musical program. %:30—The Musical 
Chefs. 8:50—Professor Doolittle 9% 
“Boys.” 

WRC, Washington, D. Cs (469 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Radio movie presentation. 
7 56. <tomeert. 8—Royal orchestra. 
Special program. 10—Dance orchestra. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p. m—Sandman Circle. 6:30—Din- 
ner chenten Robert Iula, conductor. 
7:30—WBAL mixed quartet. 8—WBAL 
trio, soloist; John Wilbourn, tenor. 9— 
Dance orchestra ; John Lederer, conduc- 
tor. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

g m.—Concert program. 16 :45— 
Special atern concert. . 
WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Dinner concert music. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 6:15— 
Baseball scores. 7:10—Farm program: 8 
—Concert. 55 ~- Time . signals .-and 
weather -foreeast.: 10 :20—Concert from 
the Flotilla Club. 

- WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa.’ (461 ‘Meters) 

5 p. m.—Dinner ‘cancert” by: William 


6 :15—Daily sport review by 


—Studio recital. 8 — 
WEAF. 9 — Special orchestra - from 


WEAF. 10—Dance music. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. ((8319 Meters) | 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner music, Vincent. 
Lopez tomumre. 7 to 10—WEAF, New 
York, the Serenaders; “Eskimos”; or- 
chestra Under the direction of Joseph 
Knecht. 

WTAM, ‘Cleveland, 0. (389, Meters) 

6 p. m.—Hollenden orchestra. 7:30— 
Program from WEAF. 8&—“Eskimos” 
from WEAF... §$—Entertainers.° 11i—Guy 
Lombardo’s Royal Canadians. “ 

WWJ, Detroit, Mich. (353 Meters) 

4 p. m.—Baseball game. 6—Dinner 
concert. 7—Concert from New York 
through WEAF. 

WCX, Detroit, Mich. (517 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner program by Goldkette 
camamniohe 8 to 9—BStudio program 
oe . WIR,, Pontiae,. Mich, (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s petite sym- 


5:30. 


6 :30— | 


te 


Penn Pian iro Charles Marsh director, * 
Cc. B. Yorke. } 
7—Book review by Burt McMurtrie: 7:20 

“Eskimos,” . from | 


6 BD 
Fashion talks. 
+ Dance music. 


Tonight's Radio Programs Will Be Found on . Sees 4B 


phony orchestra : soloists. 7 :30—Ide and 
Meginnity, entertainers. 8—Concert pro- 
gtam. — 

mated Lansing, Mich, (286 Meters) 

6 —Dinner concert: and news. 
8 15 Varied musical sical program. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
wcco,. St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) , 
7 Dp. m.—New. York program: “Eski- 
mos’ special orchestra. 10—Weather 
re fort, closing grain markets and base- 
ball scores. 
' WMBB, Chicago, Ill. ($56 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Program of music. 8 to 10— 
Popular program. / 
KYW, Chicago, Ill, (636 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert by Jeska 
DeBabary "ana his orchestra. 6—Music 
hour. 8—Classical contert. 9:30 to 11— 
Congress carnival. 
WEBH, Chicago, Ill. (870 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Recital. 9—Dance music. 11— 
Dance orchestra. 
WLS, Chicago, Ill, (845 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Organ recital. 7:10—Dance 
orchestra. 7:30—Musical program. 
nfs Moostheart, Ill. (303 Meters) 
m.—Dinner fconcert. 7—Music 
iA nag 9—Quartet and Victorians. 
11 :30—Knights of the Burning Candle. 
Bis cag Cincinnati, O. (482 Meters) 
p. mM. ae concert. 7—Varsity 
Poy meeting. Melody Boys. : 
a Kirechher ‘aa Pep Golden. 11 15—— 
Sky’ Terriers and program of dance 
music. 
WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
10 p. m.—Walter Davidson's Louisville 


-Loons. 11—Popular songs, 11 :15—Loons. 


WHAS, Louwlaville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

7:30 to 9 m.—Concert of vocal and 
instrumental numbers. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram ; the Tell-Me-a- 
Story Lady ; weekly book talk by Louise 
Mecker ; ack Riley’s orchestra. 11:45 
to 1 a. m.—Cordsen-Mac’s orchestra; 
Idon Bestor’s orchestra; organ numbers 
WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters). 

7 p. m.—Dinner organ concert. 8—De- 
scriptive instrumental. music. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Philbreck/ and his Younker 
orchestra. 8—Trio and soloist. 11 to 12 
—Dance program. 

a Hastings, Neb. (286 Meters) 

5:16 p inner concert. 6:15—Con- 
cert A alg :30—Dinner music. 9~Mu- 
sical program from Lincoln. 

WOAW, Omaha, Neb, (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—EHlks’ organ. 6:40—Baseball 
scores. 6?45—Market résumé. 9—Classi- 
cal program. 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (475 Meters) 

3:30 p. m.—Musical program. 6 :30— 
J con a Joy’s orchestra. 8:30—Musical 
progra 
WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 

7:30 to 8:30 p. m.—Musical program. 
9:30 to 11—Saxophonhe Octet. 11 to mid- 
night—Concert given by the Southern 
— Boys playing guitars and mando- 

ns. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRC, Calgary, Alta. (486 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Bedtime story. 9:30—Studiv 
program by Little Symphony Orchestra, 
~ new the leadership of Gladys Webi 
oster. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 

CNRV, Vancouver, B. C. (291° Meters) 

10 to 11 p. m.—Program of popular 
dance music provided by the Belmont 
orchestra. - 

KIR, Sontthn Wash. (384 Meters) 

8:30 p. m.—Studio program, 10:30 to 
12—‘‘Keep Joy Radiating Order of Bats.” 

KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner program. 7 :30—News. 
9— Vaudeville arte. 10 to 12—Dance 
music... 

KGO, Oakland, ‘calit. (861 Meters) 

6.p m,—Concert by Bem’s little sym- 
sihtiary orchestra. 6:55—News items. 8—~ 
Special program; a three-act comedy. 
10. to 12—-Dance music. 


“KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 


6:30 in.—States orchestra: Walde- 
mar “Eind> ‘director 7—Rudy Seiger’s 
Fairmont orchestra. 8—Studio program. 
10-—-Mandapin dance orchestra. 
KRE; ‘Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) 
8 to 10 p. m.—Mysical progrant 
KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (837 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Organ recital. 8 to 12—Cour- 
tesy programs. 
a ge Hollywood, Calif. (238 Meters, 
m.— “Radio Press Agent.” T7— 
.8—Concert period. 10— 


KHJ. Los Angeles, Calif. (405 Meéters) 
6:30 p. m.—Children’s hour. 7:30— 
Scripture reading. 8—Concert music. 10 

—Dance music. 

KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. (316 Meters) 
8 to 9 p.. m.—Musical program: organ 

recital, J. H. Shearer at the console. 

a be Long Beach, Calif. (282 Meters) 

p. m.—Concert orchestra. 6—Organ 

heater. 7—Studio program. 7:30—Mu- 

nicipal Band concert. 9—Musical pro- 

gram. 10—Program of “Tunes of Yes- 

terday.”’ 
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 -spectors at. your command? 


- Pocket meters ‘and: _— meters to test \your batteries? 
e indicator.to show when recharging is necessary 
ind when’ completed? Tube testers to show whether tubes 
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TRINITY FACULTY 
‘TO TRY NEW PLAN 


| Argumetta to Be Radiocast 


Through Station WTIC 


HARTFORD, Conn. (Special) — 
Trinity College and. Station WTIC 
have gone back to ancient Greece in 
an effort to find some method by 
‘which informative material can be 
radiocast. without causing the vast 


majority of radio listeners to turn 
the dial and get another station. 

Radiocasting experience has. shown 
that when a lecture is announced, tio 
matter how interesting the subject 
matter may be, most. receiving sets 
are immediately. tuned in on a sta- 
tion that is flooding the air with 
music. Trinity and WTIC have hit 
upon a plan, offic aw believe, which 
will make radio Msteners tune in for 
their programs, not tune out. They 
have borrowed the Platonic dialogue, 
a method .of college’ radiocasting 
that, so far as WTIC omictals know, 
is unique. . 

The plan, as explained by President 
Remsen B. Ogilby. of. Trinity, calls 
for a half hour's argument each 
Tuesday evening at 7 between 
two members of the Trinity faculty.| 
One will begin speaking upon a given 
subject as though he were starting 
a lecture but before many. minutes 
the other will interrupt him with a 
question and from then on the -lec- 
ture will be forgotten and radio. 
listeners will hear_just the sort of 
argument’ that the two professors 
might -join in in a corner of the fac- 
ulty-club. The more divergent the 
views of the two men, and the more 
heated the argument ,the better col- 
lege and ° ‘WTIC officials will be 
pleased. : 


CHAMBERLAIN FAMILY 
ASSOCIATION: ELECTS 


George G. Chamberlain, state Sena- 
tor from Springfield,; was elected 
president of the Chamberlain Associ- 
ation of America at its twenty-eighth 
anniial reunion and business meeting 
in the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing yesterday. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
Presidents Judge W. T.. Forbes of. 
Worcester, Prof, T. C. Chamberlain 
and Maj. P. M. Chamberlain of Chi- 
cago, Judge L. E. Chamberlain of 


Sesinitin, C:. W. Smith of eee J. 
E. Chamberlain of Boston, Maj.-Gen. 
J. L. Chamberlain of Washington, 
and W. B. Chamberlain of Philadel- 
phia; corresponding secretafy, Jenny 
C. Watts of Cambridge; recording 
secretary, G. M. Chamberlain of Bos- 
ton; auditor, W. E. Chamberlain of 
Boston; treasurer, Mrs. 8. A.C. Cas- 
well of:Jefferson; chairman, W T. 
Forbes; executive committee, F..H. 
Chamberlain, EH. Chamberlain, G. 
D. Chamberlain, Miss Jenny C. Watts, 
G. M Chamberlain and Mra-8. A. 8. 
Caswell. 


FRESHMEN LEARN 
WELLESLEY WAYS 


More Than 400 Welcomed by 
Student Societies 


WELLESLEY, Mass., Sept. 22 (Spe- 
cial)—-Monday morning marked the 
beginning of the college careers of 
approximately 410 Wellesley College 
freshmen. The freshmen arrived -all 
day Monday and were welcomed by 
certain upperclassmen who returned 
early to act as “Ask-Me” girls. The 
members of the three upper classes 
will not return until Friday and 
classes begin on Monday. It is be- 
lieved that the total enrollment will 
be slightly less than 1600. 

-The freshmen at presént. are busy 
with examinations, and tours of the 
library. On Tuesday morning the 
first chapel of the year was held. 
Miss Ellen Fitz Pendleton, president 
of the college, welcomed the class of 
1930 and explained the organization 
and administration of the college. 

Miss Dorothy Mason of Akron, 0O., 
then welcomed the class in the name 
of the College Government Associa- 
tion, of which she igs president. Dean 


‘Waite and Prof. Eleanor Gamble 


were the speakers this morning, and 
tomorrow Dean. Waite and Dr. De- 
Kruif will be in charge of the chapel 
services. 

Miss Pendleton was the hostess for 
the parents of the freshmen Tuesday 
afternoon at her home. Various re- 
ceptions will be given by the stu- 
dent organizations and on Saturday 
afternoon the Christian Association 
and College Government Association 


combine to give a reception to the 


freshmen. 

House meetings were held in the 
freshmen houses last evening. The 
junior advisors, who have taken the 
place of the old village seniors, ex- 


-plained the rules of the college and 


answered any questions. These ad- 
visors are to confer with their fresh- 
men frequently, but will not live in 
the village houses. 


MOTORCAR FIN ISHES TESTED 
ae BY USE OF RADIO AMPLIFIER 


Aioniotive Engineers Hear ,of Inspection Devices Meas- 
uring Sn to One-Millionth of an Inch 


Special from Monitor dburewe , 
CHICAGO, Sept... 22—Though no 
women were present at opening of 
the annual national production meet- 


ing of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers here, this ‘organization of 
production engineers, managers and 
inspectors of automobile truck, mo- 
tor coach, engine, atid parts factories 
has four women in its. membership, 
One is Miss Ethel Bailey of New. 
York City, research. engineer of the 
society, the only woman admitted to 
full membership. The other three 
are associate members. There is a 
growing field for ‘women in this pro- 
fession, it was said among delegates. 

C. 8. Stark of the Packard Motor 
Car Company described the experi- 
ence of his company,.in “making use 
of the elementary principles of radio 
amplification for inspecting surface 
finishes.” 

The finish of a surface metal is 


from the surface against a photo- 
electric cell such as is used in photo- 
telegraphy, it was explained. The 
cell is connected to an amplifier and a 
milliammeter which was said by Mr. 
Stark to give very accurately the 


1 degree of polish on the surface. 


Thus has discovery of a truth, first 
applied to radio, been of service to 
mankind in an unrelated task, it was 
shown. 

“T am quite sure you will all agree 
with me that the most uncertain 
problem we members of the inspec- 
tion branch have to contend with is 
that part.of inspection relying en- 


vals,” Mr, Stark said in his opening 
statement, “What I mean is the 
judgy@ent on that kind of workman- 
ship that cannot he - measured _ by 


ConTRACTORS. and BvuuiLpERs 


CARPENTER and Mason Work 


General Mag ih te and Repairs to 
Buildings, iveways and ‘Sidewalks. 


‘ Schouler Concrete 


-and Construction Co. 
154 Frelinghuysen. Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Refreshing. (el) Wholesome 


Plane and. Hacket Ste.. Newark. N. J. 
as, . Tet. i. Market ~ 


Newark's Favorite Fineer Shop 


Washington Florist 


569 Broad St. Phone Mitchell 0621-2-3 


Flowers sent by totedimaete to all cities. 


Cable Address “‘Washfior Neworknewiersey”’ 
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four genera: 
tions of satisfied patrons. 


four microscopic 
‘split. a hair line and measure to 


tested by intensity of light reflected. 


tirely on the judgment. of individ- ‘ 


Tne L. Ww. -Rossins Company | 


mechanical means, but that must 
rely entirely on one or more of the 
five senses. 

“Our micrometers and snap gauges 
measure to within five ten-thou- 
sandths of: an inch. with certainty. 
We. then have for greater. accuracy 
our amplifying gauges that reduce 
this error to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch with accuraey. We alse have 
instruments. that 


within one Atty-thousandth of an 
inch with-accuracy. - : 

“We still have our light ray means, 
whereby accuracy can consistently be 
maintained to within one-millionth 
of an inch. It does not require a very 
skilled inspector to operate this 
mechanical instrument and ‘still in- 
sure a positive degree of accuracy 
unattainable by any other method. 

“We have means for determining 
very: slight cracks in ground sur- 
faces, cracks that cannot be seen 
even with a microscope. This is done 


‘by magnetizing the parts in question, 


immersing them in a _ solution of 
kerosene oil having suspended in it a 
very fine iron dust. By this very 
simple action a magnetic field im- 
mediately surrounds the crack, and 
the fine iron particles adhere in a 
peculiar shape on the hardened sur- 
face which has a surface é¢rack.” 
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COMMERCIAL FLYING PROGRESS 
FORECAST BY HERBERT HOOVER 


Expects Fleet of 600 Trade Airplanes in Two Years— 
Studies Housing Projeci for Federal Employees— 
Inspected Irrigation Projects on Tour 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 21—Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, re- 
turned to his desk after a six-wecks 
absence, during which he traveled 
from Maine to the Pacific coast, com- 
mented on topics of national impor- 
tance ranging from the development 
of commercial aviation to the Col- 
orado River project and prosperity 
in western states, with sidelights on 
the federal housing situation and the 
St. Lawrence waterway project. 

The two topics to which Mr. 
Hoover is giving especial attention 
are the new Commerce Department 
program for development of com- 
mercial aviation under the Air Com- 
erce Act, and the project for pro- 
viding housing facilities for federal 
emplcyees at a cost of $12.50 per 
month for one room. 

More than 7500 replies have been 
received in response to the question- 
nairé-sent out by the department to 
determine the actual need for 
cheaper and more adequate rooms 
for Government employees, and 7000 
of these were actual applications for 
suites in the projected building to be 
erected by an unnamed  philan- 
thropist. 

Most of the applications were for 
two-room-and-kitchen apartments, 
altho some Government workers 
want - and six-room apartments, 
the Secxetary said. He believes that 
the response indicates beyond a 
doubt that there is actual need for 
rooms at a nominal rental and that 
the actual construction may begin in 
the near future. 

New Era in Flying ~ 

“There is more interest in commer- 
cial aviation at this moment than I 
had believed possible,” he said. “Many 
private enterprises are opening up; 
especially is this development notable 
in the Pacific and Rocky Mountain 
states, where the great distances 


make rapid transportation an impor-. 


tant factor in all kinds of transporta- 
tion. There is a considerable amcunt 
of‘expresss and freight service on 
private lines and I hope for a full 
complement of passenger service, al- 
though the department can: exercise 
no control over the services tended.” 

He does not believe, that the de- 
velopment of commercial carrying -by 


air will mean compétition :with “the |. 


railroads; since the actual tonnage 
carried is smiall, and consists largely 
of valuable articles and: those to 
which rapid transportation is im- 
portant. 

In its program for facilitating de: 
velopment of commercial flying, pro- 
viding auxiliary services. such! as. 


lighting and landing fields, the De-. 


partment of Commerce has two ends 
in view: Speedier transportation of 
mails and important commodities, 
and development of a flying reserve 
as a major item’ in the national de- 
' fense establishments, c 

, Commiereial- ‘Growth 

There are ap oxithutely 150 air- 
planes engaged in active commer- 
cia! service at the present time, .ac- 
cording to Secretary Hoover... In 
from 18 months to two. years, this 
group will be in¢reased:. to about 600 
machines, according to his estimates, 
and will ‘constitute a reserve which 
will enable the military « establish- 
ment to effect actual savings in its 
defense expenditures. 

Both the Colorado and Columbia 
River irrigation projects were in- 
spected by Mr. Hoover on his west- 
ern trip, and he is convinced that 


there. 


4was Frank B. Willis (R.), Senator 


the expenditure of many millions on 
these irrigation. projects is amply 
justified by the expanding market for 
the produce which would be grown 


Local conferences are now being 
held on possibilities of financing the 
department of the 2,000,000 acres of 
irrigable land in the Columbia 
River basin. About $125,000,000 
would be necessary. The program 
does not involve the appropriation 
of federal funds for the project, but 
contemplates federal, state and mu- 
nicipal co-operation, Secretary 
Hoover explained. 

Reclamation Delay 


He found the Colorado River pro- 
ject in a discouragingly static con- 
dition, due to the failure of Congress 
to act on the long-pending project 
for a federal construction project to 
furnish flood protection, irrigation 
and power to the Imperial Valley. 

The disastrous floods of last spring 
showed the necessity for immediate 
action to harness the waters of the 
Colorado; if this is not done, the 
settlers in the valley face the possi- 
bility of a serjous flood whenever 
the waters are high, he believes. 

A conference of interested groups 

is scheduled for an early date at Los 
Angeles, Mr. Hoover stated, and an 
cffort will be made to organize public 
support for the Colorado River proj- 
ect. The refusal of Arizona to sign 
the Colorado River compact is still 
holding up development, but Secre- 
tary Hoover believes that Congress 
should take action«during the next 
session with or without the approva: 
of Arizona. 
No official conference is complete 
these days without some reference 
to the condition of business through- 
out the country. Secretary Hoover 
bas first hand information on the 
condition of the Pacific coast and 
Rocky Mountain states. They are all 
in a “very optinristic and cheerful 
mood,” he reported, in answer to the 
usual query. : 


PARTY SAFE IN OHIO, 


Senator Willis of That State 


Predicts -Success 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 21—One of 
the first of President Coolidge’s visi- 
tors after he returned to the White 
House from his summer vacation 


from Ohio, candidate for re-election, 
who assured the President that Ohio 
would be safely in the Republican 
column in the November elections. 
He saw farther than that. The Sen- 
ate and the House of Representa- 
tives would assuredly be controlled 


PRESIDENT IS TOLD 


the United States should have the 
same rights as the nations holding 
seats in the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

“They must think we are numb- 
Skulls to put forward such a proposal 
in connection with the fifth reserva- 
tion. What that reservation says and 
what it means is that American ad- 
herence to the World Court is con- 
ditioned upon the agreement by the 
member nations that the World 
Court shall not grant advisory 
opinions to the League of Nations 
upon any matter in which the United 
States has, or claims to have, any 
interest: without the consent of the 
United States. 

“Where would we be if we merely 
had one vote in regard to a proposal 
that the World Court should give the 
League of Nations an advisory opin- 
ion in such matters as are described 
in our fifth reservation? We mizht as 
well abandon the reservation en- 
tirely. We are not a member of the 
League nor are we going to become 
a member.” 

Mr. Willis was an advocate of 
American adherence to the World 
Court. 


BIG CROP BENEFITS 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VICTORIA, B. C. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The effect of Canada’s 
prospective large grain crop is being 
felt in British Columbia already. 

eavy orders for lumber are being 


placed with the great lumber indus- 
try of the Pacific coast by farmers 
who: anticipate profitable returns 
from their year’s operations. These 
orders are swelling the large busi- 
ness placed here on the strength of 
last year’s bumper crop 

Money secured by the farmers on 
the 1925 crop is still being spent on 
lumber. As a result of the continued 
prosperity of the prairie provinces, 
the lumber industry expects to do a 
record business in that market. 
Meanwhile the prairies have drained 
the British Columbia labor market 
in their demands for men to harvest 
the grain crop. 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were. the following: 
Ben Ali Haggin, New York City. 

Miss Edith C. Jones, New York City. 
ones Mabel C. Pushnell, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

Anson G. Bushnell, 
Blanche M. Abbott, 
George B. Calvert, 
Edna M. Fellger, Chicago, III. 

Ada Il. Brown, Long Beach, Calif. 
George H. Trader, Seaford, N. J. 
Mrs. Gertrude A. Trader, Seaford, N. J. 
Thomas N. Chuck, Melbourne, Aust. 
Elizabeth Kelly. Marion, O. 

A. Lincoln Rotkblum, Chicago, II). 
Mrs. Lillie M. Duzee, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs.- Helen Peterson, Rockland, Ida. 
Mrs. Alice L. Sturdivant, Toledo, 0. 
Culbreth B. Cook Sr., Cleveland, 0. 
Mrs. Stella C. Christian, Houston, Tex. 
Mrs. George M. Seaman, Oklahoma 

City, Okla. 

Miss Ethel Jones, Houston, Tex. 
Mrs. Fannie N. Riehl, Roseville, 
Amos D. Riehl, Roseville, Calif. 
Ella Mae Crawford, Syracuse, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Calif. 


Earl S. Crawford, Syracuse, ; 
Lottie B. Skees, Charleston, W. 


by the RepuDlieans, he stated. 

The Democrats, as Mr. Willis sees 
it, are.going to make an issue of for- 
eign: debt ¢ancellation, basing this 


.on the pled of Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
‘retary of War in President Wilson’s 


Cabinet, and the indorsement of his 
view by James M. Cox, one-time can- 
didate for President on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. “And in Ohio and 
throughout the Nation they will find 
they have chosen the wrong issue,” 
he added. 

Discussing the World Court reser- 
vations under discussion at Geneva, 
later, Mr. Willis said: 

“Not three men-in the Senate 
would vote for the proposition that 
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te _ forth with murmurs musical. 


- “Phe Songs of» 
last year in collaboration with Pro- 

, fessor Robinson. 

__..* author’ of a drama in the; Greck 

- . mode, “The Return of Odysseus.”” | 
‘ -. Before the publication of this.pres- 


Bader: vohenm rode cn, : 
"And wild id plums weighed ‘the slender. S 
Ana Bone jars lost ba sea), of years : 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 22, 1926 


OOK R “rear AND LITERARY NEWS. 


‘The Greek Idyls 


Pastorals, songs, mimes, 
heocritus, Bion, oo 


ropriate lish 
aig on Mills einer, 


forms | by . 
with a critical introduction by 
David. Moore : Robinson, D., of the 
» Johns Hopkins University. . Lexington, 
Ky, : : The Maxwelton Company. 


HIS is a beautiful book, bouad 
in moss-green and “the tan of 
stubble-fields, appropriate colors 
for him who sang of— 
the scent of new-turned mold, 
The. bee-hives, and the murmuring pine ; 
The Singer of the field and fold. 
“ It contains, not only a complete 
translation of the surviving works 
of the three bucolic poets of Alex- 
- andrian Greece, but .also about all 
the information obtainable concern- 
_ ing them. 2 
Mr. Miller’s. dnterest in Theocritus, 
he says in his preface, began in 1834, 
when he was a student at Princeton 
Samuel Ross Winans, and 
‘found its first fruit in print in 1990, 
“when he published “The Sicilian 


*-Idyls of Theocritus.” Since ther -he 


has been honorably known.as a clas- 
“*spical scholar and as the editor and 


-», translator of “The Classics—Greek 


‘and Latin,” in fifteen volumes, and of 
Sappho,” pubiished 


He is. also," the 


ent volume,’ the works of Theocritis, 


‘Bion, and Moschus were most easily 
' - gecessible to English readers in the 
vers 
_the exquistie prose version “of An= 


, eS oll 
ae Lang, 


translation of Calverley and in 


w Lang. Though many doubtlcss 
still refer the. beautiful prose of 
there can be no doubt that an 
‘.acceptable verse-translation was de- 


._° © sired, fort Calverley's, however ac- 


er is often. 
es the- moo 


eavy and sometimes 
of the original. 


Mr. *Miller-has a light touch, con- 


siderable Wwersatility in rhythms 


\ meters, and.‘a quite surprising’ in=]) 
~ genuity in paraphrasing, withcut 100" 


much diluting, - the sense of his 


author. In géneral: at reserves pata-| 
| phrase for~™ et at 


m ainsowes- 
_ Their olay tatete + ‘deep in ihe thorn- 
ee a doves: ‘moaned, the larks 


is, apples rolled, and 


ago. % 


That is ‘Mr. Miller s; ‘saa. Lore is 
Lan rs oy 


°% 
s 
. 


from the nymphs’ own cave welled 
On 
shadowy ‘boughs the, burnt cicalas 


a high aban: our heads’ w soateuiit | 
© eccay: a. poplar, many an °elm tree, : 
- ‘while close at hand the sacred water 


A Review by R. M. GAY, Simmons iia 


use of licenses, and especially in- 

versions, which no contemporary 

poet would permit himself. A brief 

example, taken at random, will illus- 

trate the point: | 

She saw two shapes on shores opposéd 
standing 

That women Ceeasind of majesty com- 
“ manding. : 


Obviously the normal order of 
words here would. be: “She saw two 
shapes standing on opposéd shores 
that seemed women of commanding 
majesty”; and any good, poet of the 
present would. preserv 
whatever the exigencies of\rhyme. 
The other criticism is that in the 
more colloquial poem, especially: 
the mimes, he does not hesitate to 
use slang and other vulgarisms in 
order to achieve an air of natural- 
ness. Although Mr. Hamlin Garland 
is quoted as approving the device, it 
still seems of doubtful advantage. 
To lase phrases like “I'll tell the 
world” and “to pull a boner,” or ‘to 
Tepresent a woman as calling her 


that order,.- 


husband a “1ummox” and calling 
money “jack,” is to gain an effect} 
at the expense of too much loss. 
These specimens -are taken from the 
famous Fifteenth Idyl, “The Festival 
of Adonis (often called “The Syra- 
cusan Gossips”), and occurrifg in 
the same context as such conscious 
inversions as “your ‘catnaps sly I 
can’t endure,” “for home we must 
be stirring feet,” and “if for his din- 
ner he must wait,” produce a curious 
effect. The finest version of, this 
best specimen of Greek humor re- 


| mains that of Matthew Arnold, which 


may be found in his essay on “Pagan 
and Medieval Religious Sentiment.” 
He permits himself no vulgarisms, 
and yet achieves an effect of natural- 
ness superior even to that of Lang. 
These strictures are, however, still 
perhaps trivial. Mr. Miller has made 
translations that are skillful, spirited 
and melodious. The Greek idyls have 
lost their bloom for many readers, 
‘largely because the pastoral style in 
which they were written seems out- 
moded and artificial, even though it 
inspired such works as “Lycidas,” 
“Adonais” and “Thyrsis”’; but he 
sought to. restore their freshness | 
and revive their interest. It was a 
difficult task, but he has succeeded. 
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| rison Anti- Narcotic Law: 


eos oh * “Commercial. Greed: 


‘oa author describes firstly the ravages 


Cainipidienes Against Opium 


Flower, by Sara 


Opiim: the Demon 
r New York: Harold 


Graham-Mulhall. 
Vinal. $2. 


HE practical reformer is not al- 
| ways the best advocate of re- 
form. The very zeal. with which 
he attacks a social defect is liable to 
prevent his taking that detached and 
wide-ranging view by which alone he 
can appeal to the more stable and 
thoughtful. elements of the com- 
munity. His work is front-line 
fighting against undesirable condi- 
tions. His presentation of the case 
is sometimes over-heavily colored by 
the stress of conflict. He is likely to 
exaggerate the peril which some 
condition holds for the Community 
at large and to devote hiy campaign 
to awakening the emotional abhor- 
rence of his hearers, rather than 
their intelligent conviction. 


It is to Miss Mulhall’s credit, there-| |} 


fore, that while she now and then 
shows the front-line fighter’s predis- 
position to see the shadow of opium 
‘m places where it is never likely to 
fall, she succeeds for the most part 
in detaching herself from her work 
on the New York Narcotic Drug Con- 
trol Commission to think out the 
problem in its higher aspects, Inci- 
dentally, be it. remarked, she treats 
her difficult subject in a manrfer that 
may be read: without offense, leaving 
her reader with the impression that 
she belongs to that class of quiet, 
competent and temperate reformers. 
that America, in her sincere efforts 
for social improvement, has of late 
years been able to call to her aid. 


The Main Purpose 


The author’s main purpose in this 
investigation is to give the reader a 
clear conception of the causes and 
extent of the opium problem, so tuat 
shé may build up a determined budy 
of public opinion ready to force 
through to its necessary completion 
the work begun at the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1924. It was at the insti- 
gation of America :that the naticns 
first assembled to grapple with the 
opium question, at The Hague fn 
1912. The results were hailed with} 
great satisfaction. Twelve leading 
powers engaged themselves to cvn- 
trol the production and distribution 
of opium. Unhappily the war—and } 
other elements combined to rendér'| 
the Hague Treaty -{neffectual, 
though America @ttacked her own 
domestic problem in 1914 by the Har- 


However, the work was begun. over 
again at the conference called by. the |. 
League of Nations at Geneva two 
years. ago; when, as Miss Mulhall. 
says; “41 great nations unqualifiedly ’ 
and eloquently” ailmitted the opium 
whenace. And thotigh America’s pro- 
posals for limiting the production” ‘of |. 
tiedical.and scientific. purposes” was 
not accepted, the convention Set up 
a, board..of ‘contrdl and “other, 
machinery that* makes further progs. 
ress: assured, provided’ papite, : 
8Q gp cent pan . 


‘this public backing,’ the 


‘worked by opium, awd secondly the 
‘great obstacle that stands in the way 
.of -all’ effective measures for up- 
‘rooting the evil—commercial, gain,’ 
‘Throughout the study, weaknéss on 
the one hand i ig balanced by rapatity 
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“Different” 


Joseph Conrad in the Congo, by 
G. Jean-Aubry. Limited edition 
(The Bookman’s Journal, 295s. ; 
Little, Brown, $7.50). 

East Wind, by Amy, Lowell 
Mifflin, $2.25). 
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Books Received 


be achieved only through wide- 
spread and increasing efforts toward 
higher and less material ideals. 
Apart from its interest and value 
to the general reader, this little vol- 
ume provides the student with an ex- 
cellent and detailed history of Amer- 
ica’s steady fight against: opium 
since, almost a century ago, she re- 
fused to allow her citizens to enter 
into the opium traffic With China and 
‘the Far East. 
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by Donald Ogden Stewart. | 


Zionists and the Land 


The Agricultural Colonization of the 
Zionist Organization in Palestine. By 
' Dr. Arthur Ruppin. Translated from 
the German by R. J. Feiwel. London: 
Marin, Hopkinson & Co. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE English translation of Dr. 
| Arthur Ruppin’s latest work 
- Will be welcome to English 
readers who take an interest in the 
development of Palestine. Dr. Rup- 
pin, for some 17 years the leader of 
the modern school of Zionist coloniza- 
tion, speaks with authority. Al- 
though this is the subject closest to 
his heart, he is not less judicial and 
accurate than in his works on 
economic questions in the Near East. 
His survey carries him nearly to 
the end of 1925 (in this respect the 
English version has an advantage 
over the German, which closes. with 
1924) and gives a unique picture of 
the efforts made by Jewish settlers 
during the last two or three decades 
to revive agricultural production in 
the waste places of the Holy Land. 
Dr. Ruppin’s account is statistical 
rather than descriptive, but it is suf- 
fused with a warmth of feeling which 
saves his dry facts and figures. from 
ever becoming dull and heavy. 
Began in Small Way 

Jewish agricultural colonization of 
Palestine commenced in a very small 
way just over 40 years ago, and it has 
been going on more or less con- 
tinuously ever since. It falls into two 
distinct phases. During the first two 
decades the would-be colonists were 
mostly men who derived their at- 
tachment to Palestine from their 
early Jewish training and who be- 
longed in outiook, if not always in 
position, to the bourgeois Glass. 
Their aspiration was to own land in 
Palestine, and it was to them purely 
a question of convenience whether 
the soil should be actually worked by 
themselves or by others, by Jewish or 
by Arab labor. 

They found a munificent—perhaps 
too munificent—supporter in Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild. of Paris and 
with his help succeeded after nu- 
merous vicissitudes in founding a 
number of colonies in which the 
landed proprietors were Jews, while 
the laboring class was largely, 
though by no means wholly, Arab. 
To this class belong the five large 
villages or country towns of Petach- 
Tikvah, Rishon-le-Zion, -Rechoboth, 
Zichron Jacob and Rosh-Pinah with 
populations of from 1000 to 5000. 

Fervent Nationalism 

During the last two decades the 
settlers have been preponderatingly 
young men and women strongly im- 
pregnated with the Socialistic ideas 
current in eastern Europe, and lay- 
ing an almost religious insistance 
on the idea of “personal labor, 
whether-in the service of others or 
in the cultivation of their own prop- 
erty. Sottlers of this type are com- 
monly known as Haluzim (pioneers) 
and they have imported into the 
country a fund of enthusiasm and 
idealism which is not the least_re- 
markable of the features of present- 
day Palestine. They displayto a high 
degree self-sacrifice, devotion, integ- 


rity and class-pride—which impar- 
tial observers have admired in the 
Russian Bolshevists—with a fervent 
Jewish nationalism substituted for. 
Bolshevist ideas of world-revolution. 

Nearly all the more recent colo- 
nies, founded mostly under the egis 
of the Zionist Organization by the 
Palestine Foundation Fund, have 
been formed by settlers of this type. 
Most of the new settlements are of 
the “group” type, some being com- 
munistic in their organization and in 
all of them the labor is performed 
practically exclusively by Jews. Dr. 
Ruppin’s treatment of the Haluzim 
and their problems is discerning 
and sympathetic. Like most others 
who have come into contact with 
them, he sees in these idealists of 
the spade the great hope of Pales- 
tine, in fact, one of the hopes of 
humanity. He points out their fail- 
ings and shortcomings in a kindly 
manner, and makes valuable sugges- 
tions for turning to the best account 
their energy and capacities. 


Agriculture the Base 
‘Dr. Ruppin insists that in the 
building up of a. Jewish National 
Home in Palestine, agriculture must 
be, as he expresses it, the base of 
the pyramid. He dismisses the idea 


that the Jewish resettlement can be 
permanently based on manufactures 
or commerce, or that it is possible, 
to reproduce*in Palestine the eco- 
nomic stratification prevailing among 
the Jews in eastern Europe. He does 
not minimize the difficulties in the 
way of planting in Palestine a large 
and flourishing Jewish agricultural 
population—difficulties :n part pe- 
culiar to the colonization of Pales- 
tine by Jews, in part inherent in 
every attempt at agriculturai coloni- 
zation under present’ conditions. 
Nevertheless, he points without pride 
to the wonders which have already 
been achieved in this field, and he 
does not despair of ultimate success, 
provided the lessons to be derived 
from the experience of the last 20 
years are taken to heart. 


Jonas Michaélius, founder of the 
Church of the New Netherlands, by 
A. Eekhof (Leiden: fl. 12.50 A. W. 
Sijthoff’s Publishing Co.), brings new 
material from the Dutch archives 


about the colonization of the New 


Netherlands by the Hollanders in'the 
first part of the sixteenth century, 


and about the founding of their 
church in North America. Here is 
published fo; the first time a docu- 
ment that tells the story of the ship 
New Netherlands, the history of 
which has up to now been sur- 
rounded by mystery. About the 
founder of the church in the New 
Netherlands, Jonas Michaélius, lit- 
tle had been known. This work re- 
veals the place and year of his 
birth, his parents, his youth. and his 
education in the Staten Collegie and 
at the University of Leiden. It also 
presents an autograph Latin letter 
of Michaélius which he wrote in 
1630 from Mantattan Island to his 
friend and. benefactor Joannes van 
Foreest at Hoorn, Holland. 
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of aa Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Witte Falcon, by Harold Lumb. New 

; obert M. McBride & Co. $2. 
_Loyalism-in Virginia, by Isaac Sam- 
uel Harfall, Durham; N. 8.: Duke Uni- 


kept their chattering toil, “ir off the 
little owl cried in the thick thorn- 
- brake, the Jarks. and «finches were 
» singing, the ring-dove moaned, the | 
yellow bees were flitting about the 

‘springs.’ All breathed thé scent of hactane “Debits ‘and Credite’” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) Is His First New Book 
» “the 0 ulent. summer, of the season | 

of rv ;pears at our feet and ap- 
Fe by our sides were rolling plen- 
= tiful; the tender branches, with wild 
plums laden, were’ earthward bowed, 


“of Fiction. in Ten Years. “¢ 
 gnd-the four-fear-old pitch.seal: was 


Amy Lowell i in Gentle Mood 
Smee from the mouth of the 


“lon the other. ~The main reason why 
| China resumed opium gfowing after 
the great emancipation from the 
habit initiated by the Dowager, Em- 
press .Tze Nei\in 1906 was that the 
}“military governors could not raise 
loth; money for depredations in any | 
| other way so easily as by.taxing a| 
bedrugged Chinaman for his addic- 
tion.” 

The reason why the Government of 
India has delayed the suppression of 
opium is, we are. told, the revenue 
accruing from “the largest legalized 
opium farm under specific licénse of 
a government in the world’’—a farm 
for’ which cultivators are allowed 
money advanced without interest to 
carry‘on. The reason why Japun, 
herself largely free from opium, 
ships. large quantities of it into 
Chiha,- is private. gain. And .the 
reason why America, Britain, and 
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’ by. Gloria Goddard. New 
York: Robert .M. McBride & Co. $2, 
~Saviors of Society,. by Stephen Mc- 
Kenna. Boston: ‘Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 

Jerry Muskrat ‘at Home, by Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Causes and Their Champions, by M. 
A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $4. 

Music Appreclation in the School- 
room, by Thaddeus P. Giddings, and: 
associates. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Supreme Court in United States 
History, by Charles . Warren | (twoj. 
vols.) Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 


crat of her former books, where she 
pictured so deftly all the accouter- 
ment of life which it takes an euu- 
cated taste to appreciate. 

The poems in “East Wind” may. ue 
decried, not for looseness in poetic 
discipline, ‘ut for looseness as _re- 
gards poetic feeling. One fegrets the 
large amount of prosody that strains 
tov'ard the poetic’ and never quite 


Boston: 


-SEast Wind, by “Amy Lowell, 
$2.25, 


As he freely acknowledges, Mr. 

- ‘Miller Owes Many a fine word or 
‘ase. to Lang-or Calverley, or to 
20nds, the author of the version 

in Loeb Classical Library. And 
; | is.as it should be, for such 
‘ echoes oucht not to be accounted 
Plagiarism “in a translation. — n a. 
_ thought has reached perfect éxpres-. 


ticiie cpa Miffiin. Company. 
HIS volume of poems is Loyell 
and New England in the rug- 
gedness and. sanity of its; ex- 
pression, in the zealous vigor of its 
conception. It will please lovers of 
this poet. There are here few of 
those lapses into formlessness which 


Sion in another language, -the ex- 
n should form a part of the 
“eanon of translation and should be- 


+ ‘@pme the property of all subsequent 


nsiators..In no Hterary art does 
ubert’s theory of le mot propre 
to have. greater validity than 


a a ' this one, and a scholars con- 


ousness will always lead trans- 


iy aes to acknowledge their debts. 
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Since “The Greek Idyls” is. ad- 
to English readers rather 
aie to Greek scholars, it will be 
‘sufficient to say that it seems to be 
as» ifal to its originals as Mr. 
r’s theory of. translation will 


3 el nit, If he takes liberties with his 


, he always punctiliously records 
im in his notes, along with the 
’ renderi g. But his theory is 
ne ‘of a poem-is more 


nt ane its form or even its- 


and this is on the 
‘doctrine. 
| a by-gone age,” he says, 
#0 "iititerent from those of mod- 
+ Poetry that. even classical 
hag not catch all their artis- 

, thelr feeling is as 


X primal to re- 
) the sitect of.a poem, even 
| rn doing #0 it has to use a 


ne For example, 
‘Idyl -of. “Theocrit 
» Ivory Disteft,” 


: a spfrit of the atatnsi even 
ai is a. cen 6 as possible 
. : the. Pw 


fact, | tho 


“The poetic} 


m, meter, or stanza unknown |, 


. sere ‘poet. It is in follow-: 
_theory that he shows. the 


gfe ‘| thrill, the retailed ecs 
ede ‘ries us spellbound, as fo 


one found in earlier work, as a ca- 
denced blank verse is the medium 
much of the time. Lfkewise, the 
strained metaphor is omitted gener- 
ally—that imagist gymnastic which 
some readers have so bemoaned and 
others so lauded. -Much of the book 
is well-winnowed Lowell verse, One 
can read it without a Strained ee 
per. 

This is not an inspired book, ‘but 
rather the record of a _ thought 
trained in literary _perceptiveness— 


{of a thought not strikingly artistic, 


put soberly deliberative. There is no 
question that the poet has something | 
to say, and this is the true plinth of. 
‘successful writing. \ 


‘Thirteen Poems 


Small worder it is that armies of 
critical opinion have joined in many 
battles about this poet’s liter 
structure. For some readers ze 
shoutmgly upon oddity while others 
turn away. Condemnation of such 
work is easy and so is praise, but it 
would seem that just. consideration 
tenders Miss Lowell, neither revile- 
ment nor rhapsody. - 

“Bast Wind’ ahees : us 13 poems of 
%some length, mostly on subjects of 
rural life, and often in the tp-coun- 
try vernacular,. They are never com- 
so in any particular, and they 

dramatically. sound. There is 

* arriong characterization, conver- 
rsation, poetic time-marking and 


pages. Tlere is to be found a deal 
of epigrammatic. statement sprung 
from a basic understanding of hu- 
man traits, history and endeavors. 


this The poet’s sympathy shines through, 


though a bit coldly and reservedly. 
Glinting shapes of beauty appear at 
time, but beauty here is only the 
short sunset of the poet’s day. Care 
‘and purpose are here, as ever, a cer- 
tainty in Miss Lowell’s work; the 


| labor is ‘well done and imaginative. 
If the strain of,lyric beauty is thin, |. 


there is strength in the lofty 
‘in the homely -nterpreta- | 
tion of a loved New England people. 
'. Wigor and Substanee 

‘Miss Lowell never did offer the 
y which car- j. 
or instance in 
Conrad’ s “Youth.” But she always 

d to be stimulating by means 


slations oO: fay vitality: in imagery and in 


. Here, ‘with her country 


©! much else in these material-stuffed 


achieves it. Ali told, this verse de- 
serves no tablet on Helicon, yet it 
deserves our notice because of its 
quelities of power, thought, vigor and 
a. Miss Lowell-is in this vol- 
ume, sin previous ones, an out- 
stainaliig poet, Dut not a great one. 
No more liberal ‘judgment can be 
true. The following quotation will 
serve as a sample of the book’s ma- 
terial: 


It was a pretty place. A little brook | 
Nuzzled its way along a boggy meadow 
Behind a barn with a ship weather-vane, 
Which shoyld. have struck me, but, some- 
how it didn’t,’ 
And, just beyond, one of those odd- 
= “shaped hills 
You. see in Hiroshige’s prints ran up, 
A. slope of. hemlocks, right into the sky. 
The house’was-low and wide, with both 
~its porches 
So thickly pk With Virginia creeper 
‘The lattice laths might have been creeper 
stems, : 
The crimson of the wepab 9: in ine Autumn 
sunlight 
engage Sr old white pajnt was strangely 
ch 


Daniel Duluth, by Everett McNeil 


(New York: E. ‘P. Dutton & Co, .$2),/ 


is the story of Duluth’s trip throwgh 
the Indian country of North America. 
We'‘learn of the hardships the, 


pioneers went through, of their 
months’ journeys from post to post, 
of the almost daily Indian ‘attacks, : 
of the treachery they encountered, of 
the alertness an courage and 
wisdom they needed. Bays will like 
this book. It has action, suspense, : 
and historical fact. It is capitally 
written and the interest is upheld 
throughout. va 
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Not a-clip marker. Nothing else like it. 


itt on approval, postage , prepaid, to any- 
who will agree to “it for at Gast 
pro 


f SCOTT-ABBOTT MFG. co. 
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2868 N. Halsted Street, Chicago, Il 
_ REPRESENTATIVES few geg 


- | opium > consumer, but: for: the most |} 


Try the Abbott Metal Marker By 


other civilized countries, despite all 
their efforts at eradication, are still 
combating the work of opium is the 
enormous profits arising from medi- 
cal malpractice and from the manu- 
facture: and ee, of opium 
products. 


A Wider Outlook 


1200-1500, by Bede Jarrett. 
Little; Brown & Co. $4. 

Days, by Tom MaclInnes. 
Vancouver, Canada: lishing 


Company. . 


ceau, 


Chinook 
Sun- P 


Boston: 


Corsiar, ‘by Hildegarde- events. 


New York: Duffield ,& Co. 
by Gane. ‘Clemen- 
. translated ‘by Charles Miner 


Demosthenes, 


Public opinion, as Miss‘ Mulhall 
points out, readily condemns the 


part places no mark of disapproval 
upon those who deliberately foster 
and profit by his weakness. The 
charge is incontestable. Yet at this 
point the question assumes a con- 
siderably wider. outlook, - For while 
opium production and consumption 


Buy a Bible 


for yourself, ~ 
home, church or friend 
Send for Catalog or call at the ' 
—_— Bible Society 


41 Brom: leld Bt., Boston 


is ‘sufficiently limited to handle, 
the unscrupulous pursuit of gain 
reaches in varying degrees into so 
many walks of life and‘is in ‘part 
or whole accountable for so many so- 
cial failings, that its eradication can 
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The Christina Science 
Benevolent Association 
Ss ANATO RI UM 


910 eect Street, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. : 


A temporary home for those 
under Christian Scieh¢e treat- 
' ment ‘and a_ resert where 
Christian Scientists. may go and 
recruit. Staff. of Gutses and 
attendants available yrhen this 
"assistance is nec ed.” 


. Address carrespondence regarding 


admittance and requests for appli- 
cation blanks to: The .Christian 


according to size.. $1.25, $1. 

‘ Buy in your own locality or by matt 
Catalog, samples, quantity prices on . 
MARKILO COMPANY, Manufacturers '. 


| Science Benevolent Assotiation, 206 
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nseen Sources 


of Long Life 


not always apparent to the eye. 


_ The basic sources of automobile value are 


4 


_ A motor car, like a house, may LOOK a 
.. great deal more substantial than it really is. 


| “Because of this difficulty, more and more 


thousands are turning to Dodge Brothers 
product for insurance — disappoint- 


ment. 


The years ene proved, and dnt year proves 


_ anew, that Dodge Brothers are 


as deeply 


concerned with the UNSEEN. goodness of 


their anaes car, as with the ‘seen. 


_ The allie it will daliver, the safety it will 
provide, the expense and trouble it will save 
the owner over a perigd of years, are quite as PF 
important to Dodge Brothers as the more 


Touring,Car . . se ° 
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obvious details of equipment and style. 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN SCIE} 


CE MONITOR, ‘BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER ~iid 1926 


ing that miracles would still today 
be necessary to move any substantial 
number of people through this coun- 
try. . 


‘Little Dorrit’s Chiarch, ’ Southwwadie 
a Place of Rest During Noon Hour 


F irm of Printers Has Kept Intact as Much as Possible 
the Old Marshalsea, With Her Attic Room 


| still ceborti timber, and until the re- 
cent war, some grains. Her imports | 
include less salt than formerly but 
include herring, a product she used 
to secure in the Baltic but which now 
ae spawns primarily in the North Sea. 
To her exports, Danzig has added 


7 ] d beet sugar and to her im- 
S Guiieion State Tee the League of Nations and i igeadlaneat tv ay Rae egy eel ni 
“as Poland’ s Port It Maintains Its Unique Status 


rom Jerusalem to Mt. Sinai Over 
Route Not Before Recorded 


Then Up Thousands of Steps Made by ‘Bosestis 
Pilgrims, to the Summit of the “Mountain of Law” 
salem by car and camel to visit 


A Mt. Sinai. They traveled by a 


Mt. Sinai at Last 


“On the fourth day from El 
Themed, for the first time we met 
human faces: a few Bedouins—char- 
coal-burners continuing the work 
which through centuries has reduced 
almost to nothing the brush growth 
which once probably’ covered large 
parts of the peninsula. Very simple 
men, thesé, and it was interesting to 
note that to light their fire they still 
used flint and steel. This reminded 
me of Professor Sayce’s fundamental 


industries, fertilizers for her agri- 
cultural hinterland, and some food- 
stuffs. 

In all this business Danzig finds 
herself ‘in the anomalous position 
referred té at the beginning ‘of this 
of 206,458 and in the Free State, in- 
cClusive of Danzig, 383,995. The agri- 


of a firm of printers, who reverently 
preserve the building-as it was, con- 
sistent with the successful conduct of 
tLeir business. They will show you 
where the debtors took exercise and 
played their games, or the high wall 


struck the water of Meribah from 
the rock (Numbers 20: 13), and tne 
name of the place became Meribath- 
Kadesh (Ezekiel 48: 28). It was in 
this region, on the borders of Edom, 
that the children of Israel spent the 


Jerusalem 
Special Correspondence 


PARTY of six went from Jeru- 


London 
Special Correspondence 


[' THERE be one portion of Lon- 


Kaiser’s Hafen when completed, will 
provide the véry best of facilities for 
handling all classes. of commodities 


| + Four nations canta apaik of 
a at ‘the Baltic Sea returned to independ- 


ency after the World War. Their don which Dickens made par- 


ticularly his own it is that 


: * qnited or separate activities in the 
"+ attainment of économic stability is 
4 likely to stir political , thought 
many times within the next few 
_.” years. They are-European. They are 
| _ young republics. Hence their im- 
portance. To this group of Finland, 
Estonia, Loatvia, and Lithuania 
> should be added East Prussia and 
_* Danzig. The following is the third 
of @ series of articles prepared by 
- ‘yequest of THe CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 
-. Monrror by Prof. Eugene E. Van 
Cleef, chairman of the foreign com- 
merce division of Clark University. 
The purpose is to describe the ‘char- 
acter of the ports today, their 

. equipment for business, and their 
outlook for trade. In order, after 
Danzig, the ports of Memel, Riga, 
+ Reval, and the ports of Finland will - 

be discussed. 


By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


Ill 
Danziz 


: HEN Poland entered the 
af W Great War on the side of the 
a allied nations, it was under- 
stood that in the event ofjan allied 
“victory she would be awarded an in- 
- dependent outlet to the Baltic Sea. 


Heretofore, she could conveniently 
« reach the Baltic coast only via Ger- 


® man territory which projected as far 
eastward as Memel. True to their 
- promise, the powers provided & way 
. to the sea for Polish interesis by 
, wedging open German Prussia in the 
c “ vicinity of Danzig, capital of West 
, Prussia, establishing what is now 
* known as the Polish or Danzig Corri- 
“ dor and at the same time creating a 
" Free City of Danzig within a Free 
State of Danzig, the iatter totaling 
; 703 square miles in area. It bas 
« proved a most curious piece of eco- 
nomic and ‘political strategy fi:led 

with anomalous situations. 
By the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
* gailles and some modifications since, 
* Danzig, with its environing free t2r- 
-. vitory is a sovereign state under the 
_» protection of the League of Naticns. 
- Its local government is directed by a 
_ Parliament of 120 members elected 
~ by popular ballot, and a Senate 
elected by the Parliament. Its foreign 
affairs are administered by Poland 
- subject to specified regulations un.er 
‘the Versailles Treaty and Danzig 
. citizens abroad receive the same pro- 

» tection as Polish citizens. 

The Free City and, Poland have 
~ identical tariff laws, but tariffs in 
Danzig are levied and collected by 
her own officials. A High Comniis- 
sioner, Mr. Van Hamel, a Dutch na- 
tional, sits as arbiter in the event 
of any disputes arising between Dan- 
zig and Poland, but has no power 
beyond this function. An appeal may 
be made from his decisions to the 


entering and clearing this port. 
In 1925 the number of ships which 


Ai 
ai 


Sy > 


came into the port was 3986 rep- 
resenting a net registered tonnage of 
1,869,979 tons and carrying 774,925 
tons (2200 pounds each) of freight. 
The ships which left the port totaled 
3958 representing a net registered 
tonnage of 1,846,182 and carrying 
freight amounting to 2,155,309 tons. 
As compared with 1924, the imports 
were roundly-70,000 tons less while 
the exports were nearly 425,000 tons 
more. This large difference is 
ascribed to the present low consum- 
ing power of Danzig and its Polish 
hinterland and the continued demand 


League, whose judgment is final. The |... sijesian coal and wood and beet 


» port itself is directed by a commis- 
sion, known as-the “Board fur the 
_ Harbors and Waterways of Danzig,” 
consisting of 11-members, five Polish, 
five Danzig citizens (Germans) and 


sugar from ‘east-central Europe. 
These three items together con- 
stituted in 1925, 75 per cent of the 
total exports, wood (timber and pulp- 
wood) ranking first and coal and 
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gre wholly inadequate to feed the 
people and the mineral resources and 
timber supplies inadequate to sup- 
port industries of consequence. 
primary industries include.a ship- 


to the German Empire, woodworking 
shops and a few amber plants. 
Danzig’s population depends econém- 
ically upon Poland, but 95 per cent 
of its people are pure German, 
strongly nationalistic. 

The Port’s Future 


As to the port’s future, nothing 
can be said with any degree of as- 
surance. Poland wants it; the Ger- 
mans of Danzig will never submit 
if they can find the power to prevent 
a union, yet their whole economic life 
is directly dependent upon Polish 
territory. The British are keeping in 


~ 


. From photograph by 
The Harbor, Danzig, Ranks Among the Deepest in Europe, While the Motlau River and the Vistula With Its - ‘Distributaries Provide- Opporténity for Extensive 
Quay Development. The City Is Rich In Picturesque and Colorful Medieval Bulidings, Such as Face the Quay on the Left. 


Ewing Galloway, New .. York 


—— | 


Its 


building plant formerly belonging. 


record, although the journey to Sinai 
from Suez and from other-points on 
the Gulf of Suez has been frequently 
accomplished. The party included 
Col. F. H. Kisch, member of the 
Palestine Zionist Executive; Colonel 
Bentwich,: the Palestine attorney- 
general; ‘Dr: J. L.: Magnes; chancel- 
lor of the Hebrew university; J. W. 
Young, and W. J. Farrell, both offi- 
cials of the Palestine Government, 
It took two days’ motoring to reach 
Bir El Themed, from which point it 
was no longer possible to use so 
rapid a means of transport. ‘On the 


first day they haited‘at El Auja; some. 
three hours’ run south of Beersheba.: 


This place gives the impression. as 
one approaches it of ancient ruins, 
but as one gets closer one sees that 


the “ruins” are distinctly modern. | 


wanderings. 


tier “District . Admafnistration . at 


El Arish. 


Sinai, 


greater part of the forty . years 
There was no special 
feature of interést in the second 
}day’s run by m@torcar, except the 
military’ post of the Egyptian Fron- 


Kuntilla, where the’ travelers met ‘a | 
young British officer who had arrived 
the previous day with two cars, from 


Krom Bir Ei Themed the jouitney 
was by-camel, the comyoy. consisting 
of six riding camels dnd - six . bag- 
gage camels, also. two, camel . geti- 
darmes provided: by the ‘Govemor of 


“On the third ‘day frome EI ‘The- 
med,” said Colonel Kisch, “there was | 
a .great change in the country. ‘such as is associated with the story 
throveh which we were passing. 
Hitherto ‘the rock formation had/{ 


distinction between man and beast: 
the most primitive man makes fire 
—the fhost domesticated animal can- 
not. , 

“Qn the afternoon of the fifth day 
we reached Mt, Sinai. The whole 
day’s marching was a succession of 
views so impressive that one cannot 
describe them. After two hours on 
foot through a steep and winding 
wadi—the Wadi Asmar, we suddenly 
emerged upon an extensive plateau 
from which the whole of the Sinai 
Massif was visible before us. It took 
us three hours to cross the plateau. 
Here, rising to an altitude of 5000 
feet we passed the sandstones and 
into a region where the only rock 


‘was granite. Suddenly round a bend 


we saw before us the Sinai Monas- 
tery ‘St. Katherine.’ 

“This monastery which was built 
as a fortress by the Emperor Jus- 
tinian as a refuge for the Christian 
hermits of the sixth century against 
the Saracens, is impressive with its 
foreground of cypress and poplar, 
olive and almond‘trees, and its back- 
ground of granite mountains. It is 


| today occupied by Greek monks de- 


pendent ypon the Orthodox Arch- 
bishop of Sinai. We had expected to 
sleep the. night in the monastery, 
having come prepared with a letter 
of introduction from the Orthodox 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, but this let- 
ter—far from assisting us—did the 
reverse, and the monks refused to 
admit us, saying that they were in 
no way dependent upon Jérusalem, 
and that the rules of their institution 
allowed them only to admit guests 
bearing a letter of introduction from 
their own Archbishop. We accord- 
ingly slept on the outside. 
Jebel Musa 

“This incident was of importance 
in that it deprived us of the pos- 
sibility af seeing the contents of the 
library of the monastery. Our real 
aim, however, was to see the coun- 


try and particularly Mount Sinai— 
the Mountain of the Law—which is 
known locally as Jebel Musa. This 
peak we ascended on the following 
day—Dec. 3@. The ascent -has been | 
made easy by the construction of 


rough granite steps—some 3000 in 
number made by pilgrims through 
many generations, The mountain it- 
self is of a red granite, except near 
the summit where the red gives place 
to white. On the extreme summit 
of the peak are a small. chapel and 
a mosque; but the fascination’. of 
the: places lies, of course, in the view 
of successive 
mountains, ‘and in the thoughts that 
came to one as one stands on this 
site. <n 
“Whether the: traditions attached 
td this’ region arg historically ac- 
curate of not, no man cay say, but 
fhis mougtain might, well prove the 
source of exultation and inspiration 


of the origin of the Law. 
“On our return journey. we crossed 
the Subaya plateau, one of the sites 


ranges sof granite ; 


portion lying on the south side of 
London Bridge, and known for seven 
centuries as “The Borough.” South- 
wark was associated with many of 
the incidents of his childhood which 
stamped themselves indelibly on his 
imagination, and it was to South- 
wark he turned for many of the 
scenes in his -more famous novels, 
“The Pickwick Papers,” “David Cop- 
perfield®’ and “Little Dorrit,” and 
brought there some of the most 
famous children of his imagination. 
Dickens and Southwark are insep- 
arable, and the tie grows stronger 
year by year. | 

The vicar of St. George the Martyr, 
“Little Dorrit’s Church,” as it is far 
more familiarly known, has decided 
to set apart the vestry, where Little 
Dorrit spent the night when she 
was locked out of the Marshalséa, 
and where she signed the register 
on her marriage to Arthur Clenna 
as a place of rest for those who 
come to the Borough daily for busi- 
ness, and have nowhere to go in the 
dinner hour. They may bring their 
lunch and eat it there, and the vicar 
will be happy to provide hot water, 
newspapers and periodicals, and 
other comforts. 

It is the kind of practical Chris- 
tianity that. would, have touched the 
heart of Dickens: it is another illus- 
tration of his influence in brightening 


‘and bettering the modern world. His 


childhood’s home in Somers Town 
has becomie a children’s library, ded- 
icated to David Copperfield; “Little 
Dorrit’s” vestry has become a place 
of comfort and rest. 

“There is a common delusion that 
the Marshalsea has been razed ta 
the ground, but there is still much 
to meet the eye. 
well enough, poor boy, when his 
father was-in there for debt, and he 
crept back, “such a little fellow with 
my poor white hat, little jacket and 


corduroy trousers,” from the. black-, . 
ing factory near Hungerford Bridge, | 


to sleep in a back attic in Lant Street 
(a thoroughfare where he afterward 
located Bob Sawyer). He did. not 
know, until he came toward the end 
}0f his. story, whéther-any portion of 
the prison- was standing, and when 
he went.te loo found the outer 
front courtyerd metamorphosed into 
a butter-shop, and almost gave up 
every brick of the gaol for lost. But 
manhy bricks were there, and are 
there now. 

“Whosoever goes into Marshalsea 


Place, turning out of Angel Court,- 


leading to Bloomsbury,” he _ wrote; 
“will ‘find his feet. on the very pav- 
ing stones of the extinct (!} Marshal- 
sea jail; will see its narrow yard to 
the right and to the left, very little 
altered if at all, except that the walls 
were lowered when the place: sot 
free; will look upon the rooms where 
the debtors lived.” 

So it is today, to a large extent. 
The premises are ‘in the oceupation 


Dickens knew it}; 


>> 


' 


up which they trained their feeble 
creepers; better still, they show you 
“Little Dorxit’s attic.” Appropriately 
enough, its window looks on a de- 
tached portion of .St. George’s 
churchyard which has beén dedi- 
cated to the use and enjoyment of 
the public forever. It must not be 
confused with “Little Dorrit’s Play- 
ground,” which is on the Lant Street 
side, dnd near to Quilp Street, Dorrit 
Street, and Clennam Street, and the 
remains of the Farm House, a lodg- 
ing house which Dickens visited in 
the company of a police inspector. 
Neither Dickens’ lodgings in Lant 
Street, nor the hotise where Bob 
Sawyer gave his “gswarry” can be 
identified. The White Hart, where 
Mr. Pickwick first encountered Sam 
Weller, has been pulled down years 
ago, but if one would see what it 
was like, one has only to go into 
the galleried yard of the George, 
mentioned once in “Little Dorrit,” 
and o¢casionally visited by the nov- 
elist, but described at greater length 
in Jeffréy Farnol’s “The Amateur 
Gentleman.” 5 
he Dickensian interest in South- 
wark, however, centers in “Little 
Dorrit’s Church.” The child of the 
Marshalsea’is almost as real there 
as anyone who will enjoy the vicar’s 
recently proffered hospitality. Built 
on the site of one still older, which 


belonged to Bermondsey Abbey, the . 


church presents a brave front to 
one of the busiest of Southwark 
Streets, and stands defying to the 
best of its strength the devastating 
effects of heavy motor traffic. Dich- 
ens himself as a boy often attended 
service there and fixed in dis imagi- 
nation the imperishable “scenes of 
‘Little Dorrit.”. Born in the Mar- 
shalsea, she was christened in the 
church one Sunday afternogn, “when 
the turnkéy, being relieved, was off 
the lock.”2On the night of the 
“party,”” when she was shut out of 
‘the. prison, she took refuge in the 
vestry with Maggie, and laid “her 
head’to sleep on the registers which 
the.“kindly old verger gave her for 
a pillow. And.into the roem where 
She had slumbered she went to sign 
the marriage register, with ‘friends 
looking on, including Jolin Chivery 
ang his father, and other turnkeys 
who had deserted “the parent. Mar- 
shalsea for its happy child.” 

From the portico of the church 
Little Dorrit and-her husband “went 
down into a/ modest life of useful- 
ness. and happiness.” They struck a 


note of joy which resounds in Sonth- . 


wark today in the hearing of all, and 
they are many, who go down with 
Dickens into the “borough.” 
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Text by Eva B. Rowe 
Music py C. E. Benjamin 
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137 Hicks St. One block Clark 
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been. Jimestone and .the ground. had 
been covered with small flints. ‘Now: 
we entered rugged -hills ‘of sand- 
stones and granite, the hills being 
entirely bare, while a variety of 
shrubs and an occasignal Seyyal 
tree grew in the water courses. The 
southern portion of the Sinai is a 
real wilfierness as distinct from a 
desert; that is, there are no sands 
‘but as in a desert all movements 
are dominated by the quantity. and 
location of water. This latter is so 
scarce that one could not. help feel- 
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OW PLAYIN 


“THE ’ MENDER” 


The play’s management believes this to be 
drama readers of ‘The Christian Science 
Monitor Will enjoy. By E. E. SE, Drama- 
tist of Penrod, Cappy Ricks, David Harum, etc. 


The buildings standing at El Auja 
are, in fact, the remains of Jemal 
Pasha’s “headquarters during the 
Turkish campaign of 1915, which had 
for its objective the Suez*Canal, A 
monumental pillar erected by Jemal 
stands in the center of the square to 
commemorate the evont. “The roofs, 
doors and windows of the buildings 
have all been removed, pr eguably, 
for firewood, but the “vell-b It stone 
walls of a number of _houses and 
barracks are still standing. 
Qn the Borders of Edom 

El Kossaima, which {is identified 
as the Kadesh where Moses’ sister 
Miriam rests (Numbers 20: 1), was 
the next stop. Here also Moses 
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close touch with the situation, the 

British Trade Corporation hoving 
large offices in Danzig. There. has 
been a common bond between Danzig 
and Great Britain as far back as 1337 
when British merchants settled in 
the city and since 1391 a representa- 
‘tive of the English Mercantile Cor- 
poration has been resident there. 
‘Danzig has assisted England in times 
past and a feeling of good will has 
arisen between the small state and 
the great empire. In 1814 Great 
Britain was instrumental in causing 
Russia to keep her hands off Danzig 
and in effecting its accession to 
Greet 2h Today ,Danzig’s exports. to 
Great Britain are larger than to any 
other acntey: éxceeding 600,000 tons 
or 30 per cent.of the total export 
tonnage and likewise .equaling 30 
per cent of the total value. The 
economic status of the free city of 
‘Danzig, involving as it does, Ger- 
man, Polish, French and British in- 
terests, seems, however, a problem 
bee world powers pare yet to, sta- 

ze. 
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Cafe de Marseille 
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Table d’Hote Dinner, 50 cents 


Sunda y—Chicken or Turkey 
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Also a tla Carte Ail Hours 
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a chairman from a neutral power, 
, now Mr. de Loes of Switzerland. 

. The official language of the Free City 
‘and the state is German. 


~' Picturesque Medieval Structures 
' Next to Liibeck, Danzig presents the 
.best preserved medieval structures 
-both in the port and in the city 
“ about. Its old combination plaster 
‘and timber. warehouses flanking tne 


_, Motlau River, a tributary of the Vis- 
‘tula, and its rows of ornate gabled 
, houses on the Langemark, built in 
‘Gothic or Renaissance styles, takes 
;one back to the days of the gild mer- 
‘chants. Many of the houses in the 
‘Frauen Gasse and on the Heiligen- 
‘gaist Gasse are fronted with “Beisch- 
lage” or raised platforms upon which 
‘no doubt the householders and their | ' 
‘neighbors sat during the long twi- 
‘light hours of these northerly lands 
to discuss both local gossip and the 
' problems of the day. The facades 
‘of the houses, from street level to 
_-. ,rounded gables, are painted in blue. 
_. «green, dark red, pink and other 
‘shades; many are adorned with bas- 
~ ‘peliefs ‘presenting some aspect of the’ 
‘town’s history or showing an alle- 
‘gorical interpretation of past events; 
‘others dsplay wrought iron or bronze 
(grills and ornaments in great vari- 
(ety. The city has its beautiful 
~ (ehurch towers and spires, its Rat- 
_ \gkeller, medieval grist mills and port 
__ fgranes, and numerous other attrac-. 
jtiye souvenirs of the centuries past. 
| But while these aspects are delight- 
‘ful for the citizens and the tourists 
to behold, they do not possess the 
ey significance for: the city’s 
oe : flare comparable with that of the 
A os business of the port. 
Burtt e harbor ranks among ihe deep-. 
“est Hurope, having 3 maximum 
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suggested as the -place where the 
Children of Israel camped during 
the Forty Days of Moses’ absence. 
This ffgure of.40 has become a col- 
loquial generalization in these re-| 
gions: for example, when. we asked | 
| whether rain. had fallen recently, we | 
were told 40 days ago.” 
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sugar in order. Of the imports, 21 
per cent include fertilizers; 10 per 
cent wheat-flour and the balance 
sulphur, coal, iron ore, machinery, 
herring and miscellaneous items. 
Great numbers of the ships come.to 
the port empty, attracted by the’ 
available coal and wood and the ease 
with which they may be marketed 
in the Baltic region and northwest 
Europe. Compared with 1912, a pre- 
war year,.the exports are now about 
53 per cent in excess, but imports 
about 36 per cent less. The excess of 
exports is considered rather ab- 
normaf’ for it is anticipated that de- 
clining coal demands as.well as the 
rising cost of coal production will re- 
duce these shipments materially. 


Canal and Riyer Traffic 


The canal &nd river traffic. to: and 
from the interior in 1925 included {| 
5142 boats which entered the port and 
5168 which left. Their total carry- 
ing capacity amounted to about 445,- 
000 tons of 2200 pounds each. Figures 
for the actual amount of freight car- 
ried are not available but one may 
safely assume did not exceed one- |}. 
half the carrying capacity in view of 
the small imports from overseas and 
the fact that most of the freight from 
Poland was moved by rail. 

Danzig has an excellent rail 
system tributary to it and lately has 
been included in the system of com- 
mercial aeroplane routes with sery- 
ices to Baltic and east-west con- 
tinental European points, She is 
therefore well equipped for the dis- 
tribution of both commodities and 
passengers destined to Poland, the |. 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, - western. 
Europe and the new Baltic lands. 

At the height of Danzig’s commer- 
cial supremacy in 1600 she exported | 
of 20 feet. It is handicapped] discussion. She has a city population 
ewhat by the lack of large turn-| timber and grains and imported salt 

basins the river and slips aver-}for herring. As indicated ‘above in 
from 200 to something less/the export and import -figures, she |. 
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The Parker 
A. decided contrast 
to previous seasons’ 
styles is presented in 
this new and exclu- 
sive Browning King 
model. 


With its broad 
shoulders, pointed 
lapels and close lines, 
the Parker is Eng- 
lish in every: detail 
and decidedly a 
young man’s model. 


© {Met “the Vistula at Danzig, and the 
;Vistula itself, with its distributaries | 

a small area, providing | -. 
ides-prerarree opportunity for) 

‘The total length 
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* 35 men. 


Des Moines ........ 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Golf Tourney. — 


WESTBURY, N. Y., Sept. 22 (Spe- 
cial) —Walter C. Hagen, winner of the 
championship of the _. Professional 
Golfers’ Association for the last two 
years, removed: a strong competitor 
from his path towayd'a third title yes- 
terday, on the Salisbury links, where 
the event is being contésted this year, 
when he defeated Joseph Turnesa of 
the Fairview Country Club, Elmsford, 
N: Y., by a seore of 3 and 2, in the first 
medal play round of 36 holes. 

Hagen gained his advantage in the 
first four holes, when he captured 
three of them for a lead of 3 up. 
Turnesa held his own for the balance 
of the round and not until the sixteenth 
hole-in the. afternoon round had been 
reached, could Hagen shake off his 
competitor, and take the match. 

A two-time winner of former years, 
James M. Barnes, now of Rockwood 
Hall, Tarrytown, N. Y., was eliminated 
also in a well-fought match by Eugene 
Sarazen, who is also credited with a 
double victory in the top. section. 
Barnes managed to hold his own for 
the earlier part of the struggle with 
his younger competitor, but after the 
ninth hole had been reached in the 
morning, all square, Sarazen finished 
the morning round 1 up, and then 
adding four more in the first nine of 
the afternoon, held his own for the 
few remaining holes, and finished 5 
up, 4 to go. 

Both of the newcomers who showed 
so well in the~ qualifying round on 
Monday were eliminated in e first 
match play round yesterday. ‘Michael 
Patton, the former caddie on the Na- 
tional Links at Shinnecock, now at} 
Memphis, was put out of the running 
by Leonard H. Diegel, of Mountain- 
view Farm, N. Y., 8 and 7, after being 
2 down in the morning, and Harry 
Cooper of Lakewood Coutry Club, 

ansas City, Mo., also 2 down 'to John 
Golden, in the first 18 holes, went out 
by five down and 3 to go. The sum- 


. mary: 


Kanuga, N. C. 
Blue Mound, 


Marshall Critchton, 
defeated ‘Francis Gallett, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., 1 up. 

Patrick Doyle, Elmsford, White Plains, 
N.  Y., defeated William Maguire, 
Houston, Tex.. 2 up. 

Richard Grout, Ardmore, Okla., de- 
feated Jock Hendry, Town and Country 
Club, St. Paul, Minn., 4 and 3 

Walter C. Hagen, Pasadena, _ St. 
Petersburg, Fia., defeated Joseph Tur- 
tesa, Fair View, Elmsford, N. Y., 
and 2. 

Richard: Linnars, Seaside, Long Beach, 
Calif, defeated Frederick McLecd, Co- 
lumbia, Chevy Chase, Md., 5 and 4. 

John J. Farrell, Quaker Ridge, Ma-- 
maroneck, N. Y., defeated Albert Wat- 
or Highland, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
an 


Harry Hampton, Memphis, Tenn., de- 
feated Lawrence Nabholtz, Cedarhurst, 
Wickliffe, O.. 6 and 5. 

Thomas Harmon Jr., Hudson River, 
Yonkers, N.. Y., defeated Al R. Espinosa, 
Illinois, Glencoe, Ill., and 4. 

A. A. Espinosa, San Francisco, Calif., 
defeated Gunnar “ia Westmoreland, 
Glenviéw, Tl... 7 a 

Michael J. brady, Winged Foot, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., defeated George Aulbach, 
Arlmont, Arlington, Mass., 1 up, 19 
holes. 

Leonard H. Diegel, Mountain View, 

Y., defeated Michael Patton, Chicka- 
saw, Memphis, Tenn., 8 and 7, 

John Golden, North Jersey, Paterson, 
N. J., defeated Henry Cooper, Lakewood, 
Kansas City, Mo., 5 and 3. 

Eugene Sarazen, Fresh Meadow, 
Plushing, N. Y., defeated James M. 
a ge Rockwood Hall, Tarrytown, 

Y,5 and 4. 

eB domme Ayton, Evanston, Evanston, 
Tll., defeated William Leach, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 2 and 1. 

a Christ, Rochester, 

, ie défeated Leo Shea, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 3 and 2. 


Rochester, 
Riverton, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY has finally 

succeeded in obtaining a field for 

practice at Fenway Park, due to 
an arrangement between George V. 
Brown, athletic gah ta 0 of B. U., and 
President J. A. Quinn of the Boston 
Red Sox ee team. Its sessions will 
b2 secret under the new coaches, Regi- 
nald W. P. Brown and Edward N. Rob- 
inson. 


Tufts College football players are due 
for scrimmage today. 

Kenneth S. Walker ’28, ineligible for 
the Harvard University freshman team 
last. year, has been raised from the 
second squad to the varsity. Walker 
is a backfield candidate weighing 166 
pounds and prepared at St. Paul’s 
School. Although practice sessions are. 
secret, there is every evidence of real 
hard work going on behind the fences. 
No actual scrimmages or lineups have 
been announced yet. 


Head Coach W. W. Roper of Prince- 
ton may abandon his two sessions a day 


- workout because of warm weather. 


Like Harvard, Princeton is paying much 
attention to forward passing, J. W. 
Slagle °27, Theodore Williams ’27 ‘and 
John Stevens ’29 all throwing, with O. E. 
Miles '29, J. C. Norman ‘29, Joseph 
Predergast 27, C W. Weekes ’27 and 
H. C. Disston ‘28*on the receiving end. 


Yale University has been having con- 
‘siderable dummy scrimmage and indica- 
tions call for actual scrimmage tomor- 
row. Minor mishaps have, occurred, but 
n defin- 
itely chesen replacements are all termed 
equal. The backfield is following the 
usual Yale custom of having many men 
under consideration ‘for positions, 
regular set being chosen. 


Columbia University had its final morn- 
ing workout yesterday and a-cut in the 
squad of over 50 is expected any day. 
A second team will be formed and those 
cut will go to_that division. Head Coach 
cS Crowley will pee retain some 


DES MOINES’ SECOND 
_ STRAIGHT PENNANT 


WESTERN LEAGUE 
he Tg 


Oklahoma City ae 
St. Joseph ’......... 89 
Tulsa OOF FORD OD OO 9’, 6 

(tee eeeeoeeees oe 


I se she eege nes 64 ; . 


ceeeereebes. 


RESULTS. TUESDAY 


Des Moine® §, Linedin 1. * 
‘Lincoln 1 , Des Moines 7. 
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1 THREE “AWARDED 
a "SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sede. Cole and Magner, All 
Athletes, H onored at’ Penn 


PHILADELPHIA, ‘Pa. Sept. 22 
(Special)—D. K. Singer °'27, varsity 
end on University of Pennsylvania 
football team, and Peter Cole ’28. 
shortstop of the varsity baseball team, 
have been awarded scholarships by the 
University of Pennsylvania Varsity 
Club, according to an’ announcement 
made by Stockton Townsend, president 
of that organization. 

Singer, who is a senior in the Whar- 
ton School, was a recipient of a one- 
year scholarship last fall, as also was 
Cole. Singer will hold the membe ip 
in memory of C. A. Minds of the c 
of 1914, and Cole. will continue with 
the G. C. Thayer écholarship. 


j 
The third scholarship was’ awarded | 


to Thomas Magner, a member of last | 
team. | 


year’s freshman basketball 

agner will hold the scholarship in 
memory of the H. C. McCall, of the 
class of 1912. 

Thése scholarships are awarded an- 
nually by the Varsity Club to students 
whose scholarship for the year have 
been above the average and who com- 
bine with scholastic ability, personality 
and character, and who excel in a 
major sport. 

Singer, Cole and Magner “rank the 
highest in all of the necessary qualifti- 
cations. Singer was a substitute end 
on the varsity eleven in 1924 and last 
year was a regular wingman. He comes 
from Lower Merion High School, Pa. 

Cole, a Brooklyn boy; alternated at 
shortstop on the varsity nine last 
spring with A. R. Thompson, the latter 
being one of the few men at the uni- 
versity who has won three varsity 
letters. 

Magner comes from Waterbury, 
Conn., and prepared for college at St. 
John’s Manlius School in New York 
State. He is counted upon as one of 
the leading players for, this year’s var- 

ity basketball team. He plays center 
and forward. 


BAHAMA YACHT IN 
CHILDS TROPHY RACE 


PORT WASHINGTON, L. I., Sept. 
22—One of the most representative 
fleets that has ever sailed for the his- 
toric William Hamlin Childs perpetual 
challenge trophy will. gather off that 
port today. Eight. clubs with 11- en- 
tries have challenged the Manhasset 
Bay + Yacht Club, which will defend 
with two starters. An international 
aspect has been given. to the race 
with the entry of Frank S. Page’s 
New York 30-footer Narcissus, -which 
will represent the Royal Nassau Sail- 
ing Club of the Bahamas. 

The defending club will send Donald 
H. Cowlin’s. 20-rater Class sloop 
Ardelle and the 30-footer Minx, owned 
by W. C. Atwater, to the line. The 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club, which were 
the original challengers of the trophy, 
this year will carry their hope in Com- 
modore Robert Law Jr.’s Doress. 


KANSAS GETS EARLY 
START IN BASEBALL 


LAWRENCE, Kan. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—In hopes of developing all 
of the baseball talent available at Uni- 
versity of Kansas for the 1927 Kansas 
team, Coach John Bunn is holding fall 
baseball practice at Mt. Oread this 
year. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the college that baseball prac- 
tice has ever been held so early. 

The men who report will be divided 
into several teams and a tournament 
will be played. Coach Bunn believes in 
this way he will find all of the baseball 
talent this fall and will not have to 
spend valuable time next spring in 
weeding out his squad. 

The Kansas team placed second in 
the Missouri Valley last year after 
trailing for the last two seasons. Bunn 
had charge of the varsity team for the 
first time last season. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Won Lost — 
ee 60 


New York . 
Cleveland .. 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
OT | ee ee 
Detroit .. 


RESULTS TUBSDAY 
Cleveland 6, Boston 1. . 
New York 14, Chicago 0. 
Philadelphia 3, Detroit 2. 
Washington 11,.St. Louis 6. 

GAMES : WEDNESDAY 
Boston at Cleveland. 

New York at Chicago. 
Philadelphia at Detroit. 
Washington at St. Louis. 


YANKEES MAINTAIN MARGIN 


- CHICAGO, Sept. 22—The New York 
Yankees maintained their three-game 
lead over Cleveland by defeating Chi- 
cago in the third game of the series, 
here yesterday, 14 to 0. The game was 
featured by Ruth’s forty-fourth home 
run of the season and Lazerri’s aight- 
eenth, and the brilliant pitchin of. 
Hoyt, who allowed the White Sox only 
two hits. Lazerri, Koenig and Dugan 
each made three hits for the winners, 
while Ruth made a triple in addition 
to his home run. Both of Chicago’s hits 
were singles. Neither club played well 
in the field, three errors being counted 
against each. The score: 
Innings—- 123456789 RHE 
New York ..11101005 5—14 16 3 
Chicago :....000000000—0 2 38 


Batteries—Hoyt and Severeid; Lyons, 
Edwards and McCurdy. Losing pitcher 
—Lyons. Umpires—Nallin, Moriarty and 
Rowland. *Time—t1h,. 47m. 


INDIANS KEEP IN RACE 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 22— Cleveland 
kept in the race for the American 
League pennant by defeating Boston, 
here yesterday, 6 to 1. while Uhle was 
holding the Red Sox to four hits. He 
won his ‘twenty-sixth game of the 
season, Rosenthal’s home run was the 
only score for. Boston. Lutzke led the 
Indians at bat with a single and two 
doubles. Boston’s record of defeats is 
now 104, just one short of its 1925 
‘mark. The score: a 

Innings— BEERS 8 5. RH 
Cleveland ....20300610x—610 1 
Boston 00000010 0—1 4 3 

wertectiss ike and L. Sewell; Ruf- 
fing, .Welzer,’ Harriss and Gaston. Los- 
ing pitcher—Ruffing. Umpires — Hilde- 
brand, Owens and Ormsby. Time— 
lh. 30m. 


EHMKE ‘HALTS. TIGERS Rise 
22—Enmke's fine 
hia ictory 


Kneisch, ‘now ‘pitch 
Shamokin, . worked the full nine innings, 
very we 
runs in .the - inning were the result 
of.an error by Blue.. The Athleties main- 
tained third place by a one-half game 
gpcts ater Washington. The score: 
123466789- RHE 
£00001090 0— 311.1 
6002000 2 
and Perkins; 
Bassle er. Umpires 
ly Sayicett Dinneen 


‘Two of the Athlietic’s . 


§ 1] 


Valuable 


New $500,000 Fieid House at Lincoln, Neb., 


TEN CLUBS IN 


HOCKEY LEAGUE} 


\ 


Three More Teams Are to 
Compete for National 
Title é 


f 

NEW YORK, Sept. 22. (#)—Ten 
clubs, three more than last year, will 
comprise the National Hockey League 
this season, it was announced today 
when club representatives . gathered 
for a preliminary conference. 

The new members will be Chicago, 
Detroit and a second New York team. | 
The conference today was to prepare 
preliminary plans for. the opening of 
the league schedule which gets under 
way in two months. All clubs had 
representatives at the conference. 

The following teams make up. the 
league: Montreal Maroons, Montreal} 
Canadiens, Ottawa Senators, Toronto 
St. Pats, Boston, News York Amer- 
icans, New York Rangers, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. BS 


Nurmi Breaks Own 
Mark at Three, Miles 


—_—_—_—_—— 
a 


By tre Associated Presa 
| Vienna, Sept. 22 

AAVO NURMI, Finnish run- 
‘ner, lowered his own world 
record for the three miles at a 
track meet here, Monday night, 
covering the distance in 14m, 7.4s., 

4.1s. better than the record. 
.Nurmi’s record of 14m. 1143. 
for the three-mile race was set up 
in Sweden Aug. 24, 1923. 7 : 


Milburn. Polo Four 
Wins First Match 
Defeats Roslyn, 10 to 7,-in 


Waterbury Cup Tourney 
at» Westbury 


WESTBURY, N. Y., Sept. 22 (Spe- 
cial)—The combination organized by’ 
Devereux Milburn, and known as the 
Meadowbrook-Army team, scored a 
success in the first match of the con- 
tests. for the Monty Waterbury Cups at 
Meadowbrook, yesterday afternoon, 
when the team defeated the «Roslyn 
four, captained by Malcolm E. Steven- 
son, in spite of.a handicap of cia 
goals, by a score of 10—7. 

Roslyn put up a surprisingly " mnoil 
battle, after its handicap had been 
overcome, and not until near the end 
of the match was Meadowbrook able 
to take the lead. This was largely due 
to the play of H. E. Talbott, at No. -2, 
who is making his first appearance in 
high-goal company .this season, and 
seems to be headed for honors in 
future years. 

He scored two of the nee innde by 
his team himself, and, his participa- 
tion in the play’ also helped in the 
others. Stevenson was also strong on 


‘defense, and held the score of*the win- 


ners down in the earlier parts of the 
game. 

But though the Meadowbrook com- 
bination was" slow at the start, it. 
gradually settled down to its real 
game, and the latter clukkers ‘found it 
well able to overcome the advantage 
held in the earlier part of the game by 
Roslyn. The summary: 

ERO “ 

, ROSLYN 
No. Pipes C. H. Gerhardt, 
Morgan Belmont 
No. 2—J. W. Webb 4 


No. 3—Maj. P: P. Rhodes. Frederick Roe 
Back—Devereux ‘Milburn, 
Malcolm Stevenson 
Score—Meadowbrdok- Army 10, Roslyn 
7. Goals—Webb 4, Gerhardt 2, ‘Rhodes 8; 
Milburn 2 for Meadowbrook ; Handicap 
4, Talbott 2, ‘Belmont, Roe for Roslyn. 
ga D. Nelson and. C. N. 


r 


MAINE ATHLETIC MEETING 


ORONO; Me., Sept. 22 (®?)—The first 
| steps to put the intercollegiate athletic 
relations of the four Maine colleges on 
an organized basis will be taken at a 
meeting of the newly. formed Maine In- 
tercolleniate Athletic’ ‘Association at Au- 
gusta, Friday night, it was announced 


(yesterday by Faculty Manager Benja- 


min C. Kentz of University of-.-Maine, 
ee of the association. This meet- 
g will be attended by the coaches and 
faculty. managers of Maine, Bowdoin, 
ers a - ie y colleges. Invitation has 
ded to all-central board foot- 

ball. officials in the State to’ meet .with 
the college officials for a consideration 
of rules and the advisability of forming 
a ‘Maine Football Officials’. Association. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
Won Lost 
Louisville SME 58 
Milwaukee ......... 92 
Indianapolis ........ 91 
, City eeeeeeen 85 


eee ere ee ee eese 


Pau *eeeoeao4uveeeeeneee . 
Minneapolis SPE ER 
Columbus .......... 38. 


“RESULTS TUESDAY, 
Tndiawenelie- 3, St. Paul 1. 
Columbus 4, raukee : 
Columbus Se 


Iwaukee 2 
* Min on z 1, Louisville 6. 
ie | eran ity, 5, Toledo. 1. 


“ * 
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NEBRASKA’S FINE NEW FIELD 


HOUSE IS NOW READY FOR USE 


Such as-Hag Never . 


University Will Have a*Program of Intramural Athletics 
efore Been Carried Out at Lincoln 


—‘“‘Every Student an AtMete” Is the Slogan 


- 


LINCOLN, Neb., Sept. 22 (Special) 
—With the new $500,000 field house 
ready for. use, the University of 
Nebraska has arranged an intramural 
athletic program, such as has never 
been carried on at that institution, ac- 
cording-to H. R. Gish; acting athletic 
director. Sporadic attempts have been 
made at the university to establish a 
program of intramural sports, but the 
best accomplishments resulted only 
in basketball, some baseball and inter- 
fraternity track competitions, in which 
only but.a relatively small number of 
students took part. 

Mr. Gish has. a slogan, “Every 
student an athlete,” and with the new 
equipment and a splendid new build- 
ing, it will be possible tq carry out 
the program. Not only will the new 
coliseum provide for indoor games; 
but it is planned to develop greater 
interest in football, cross-country; 
tennis and a number of other sports. 

The new building will provide 
courts for handball and volley’ baH 
There will be room for 11 handball 
courts. Then for the. student who 
wants to take his athletics casually 
there will be horseshoe courts, with’ 
boxes eight feet square,’ filled with 
clay and set in the basement of th2} 


-; coliseum.” There will be several indoor 


tennis courts of small <size.in the 
basement. There wil] be six basket- 


| ball courts; four on the main floor and 


one on the large stage and one under 


‘'the stage. This .will occupy the place ' 


to be utilized later, for a swimming 
pool that. will enable the University of 
Nebraska to have a swimming team 
again. * 

The university will also take under 
its wings the unofficial bowling leagues 
which play on downtown courts and 


wilf supervise them. It is planned to 
reward all-around 
sports rather than particular excel- 
lence in any one. 

Cotieges and fraternities of the uni- 
versity will be the major organiza- 
tion. units. Fifty points will be given 
éach. organization for taking part in 
any of the tourneys and meets. Win- 
ners will be given additional points. A 
plan. will also be worked out to reward 
the organization which turns out the 
greatest. percentage of its members. A 
grand trophy will be awarded to the 
organization whieh amasses the most 
points for the whole year. 

It is planned to have four footbal 
.teams in a college and department 
league; two leagues in basketball, 
with possibly one nonfraternity 
leagué; one cross-country run, and a 
wrestling tournament; Track programs 
will‘ cover three meets, and competi- 
tion will be provided in the minor 
sports. Outside of a 50-cent locker 
fee and 4 small towel fee, there will 
not. be-any expense to the student. 

Not only will the new coliseum or 
field: house’ be used: for athletics; but 
it is also to be used for certain large 


large university affairs, such as the 
military ball, graduating exercises, 
football rallies, etc. The state teachers’ 
meeting will also be provided with a 
meeting place. 

‘The dimensions ‘of the new field 
house are 155 by 310 feet. It will have 
4 ‘good indoor track and Nebraska wil! 


which has not been possible hereto- 
fore. The field hotse will seat 8000 
=P and for basketball games about 


WATIONAL LEAGUE 
St. Louis” 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh . 


Brooklyn ..... 
Boston 
Philadelphia. 
RESULTS TUESDAY 


Boston 4, Cincinnati 0. 
. Brooklyn 4* St. Evie ‘ 

New York 5, Chic 

Philadelphia 7, Pit Rt ait ‘2, 


GAMES WEDNESDAY 


St. Louis at Brooklyn 
Pittsburgh. at Philadelphia. 
Chicago at New York. 


BRAVES AGAIN SUBDUE REDS 


The Boston Braves practically . elimi- 
nated the Cincinnati Reds ffom™ winning 
the National League pennant by defeat- 
ing them for the third-straight time, yes- 
terday, 4 to-0. It was the second shut- 
out for the Braves against the Reds in 
the present series. Only once were the 
pennant contenders near scoring and that 
was when Pipp, first man up in the ninth, 
tripled, only to have his» -team-—thates 
leave -him stranded. It was the ninth 
victory for the Braves in their last 10 
starts. The-score: 

Innings— 123456789.-RHE 
Boston ...... 001036000 x—4 8 1 
Cincinnati ... 0000000 0-0—0 10. 0 


Batteries—Genewich and Taylor; Don- 
ohue, Lucas and Hargrave. Losing 
pitcher — Donohue. Umpires — Pfirman, 
Klem and O’Day. Time—th. 19m. 


CHAMPIONS LOSE ANOTHER 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 22—Philadel- 
phia was outhit, 12 to 7, by the Pitts- 
burgh champions, here, yesterday, but the 
last-place club managed to come out in 
the lead, 7 to 2. The hitting of Williams 
was the whole story so far as the Phillies 
were concerned.: He. made. two doubles 
and @ home run and scored three runs 
himself. Rhyne and “Waner, Pacific Coast 
recruits, each hit safély three times. for 
he losers. Pittsburgh’s third-place posi- 
ion was not weakened any, however, as 
the Chicago Cubs also lost. The score: 

Innings— 123456789 RHE 
Philadelphia . 10200400 x—7. 7 1 
Pittsburgh -100000010—-2 12 2 

Batteries—Mitchell and Henline; Mead- 
ows, Koupal and Smith, Spencer. Los- 
ing piteher—Meadows. - Umpires—Rear- 
don, Sweency and Rigler. Time—lh. 30m. 


FITZSIMMONS IN FORM 
NEW YORK, Sept. 22 Fitzsimmons 
pitched another fine game for the- New 
York Giants, here, yesterday, and de- 
feated. Chicago, 5 to 2: Four hits, coupled 


with an error, gave New York four runs/ 


in the sixth and settled the game. The 


score: 
Innings— . 1 2 23456789 RHE 
New York.... 10000400 x—5 11 4 
Chicago 1000000102 7 3 
Batteries — ‘gecsonicintiinn and Cum- 
mings; Root, Osborn pee Gonzales. . Los- 
ing pitcher—Root. ee Mo- 
ran and SieLanehiin’ Time—th. 36m. 


CARDINALS MAINTAIN MARGIN 


BROOKLYN, Sept. 22—St. Louis lost 
to Prookiys here dmb snd 4 to a but 


I EI EA AN: ge ae, 
Fs rd ’ 
: 


due to Cincinnati's defeat at Boston, the 
Cardinals maintained_ their . two-game 
iead in the league. Four hits, a oor. 
throw anda base on balls settled the | 
issué in favor of Brooklyn in the eighth 


522 |Inning after Sherdel had held the sec- 


ond division club scoreless for seven inn- 
ings. The Cardinals obtained a one-run 


425 |lead in the second inning when Battom- 


sf tripled and scored on a sacrifice fly. 
ey made a fine attempt to tie the score 
in the ninth. Douthit led off with a sin- 
gle, Hornsby doubled, scoring the lead- 
off man, Carey's fumble enabling him to 
take third. Hornsby scored the second 
run when Bottomley lined to Herman, 
who.threw poorly to third in-an attempt 
to.get Hornsby. The score: 

Innings— 123456789 RHE 
Brooklyn .....90000004 x—4 11. 2 
St. Lo 01000000 2—3 6 1 

Batteries—Petty and Bs en erry; Sher- 
del, ‘Alexander and O’Farrell. Losing 
pitcher—herdel. Umpires—Quigley, Mc- 
Cormick and Wilson. Time—lih, 25m. 


‘PUtADEL PATA GETS. TOURNEY 

NEW YORK, Sept. 22—The Unitpd 
States “ pocket billiard) championship 
tournament has been awarded to Phila- 
delphia and will *be: held there from 
Nov. 6‘to 17, according to an official an- 
nouncement made here yesterday by W. 
VY. Thompson of Chicago, secretary of 
the National Billiard Association of 
America and chairman of the tourna- 
ment committee. The tournament will 
be held in the modern home of the No 2 
Elks, the auditorium having a seating 
capacity of 3000. Entries will open to- 
morrow and it was said yesterday that 
the field would be limited to 12. 


MLLE. LENGLEN SAILS 


PARIS, Sept. 22 (?)—Mile. Suzanne 
Lenglen, former woman’s amateur lawn 
tennis champion. of the world, left today 


Se 6 SEO Apeenpeeee- 
. A 's ° 

On. > nes Der 
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for the United States to engage in a 
series of professional matches. 


Which ce Permit Every Student to Become an Athliete.: 


participation in 


-conyentions. at Lincoln, and all the |- 


e ready to bid for some indoor meets,. 


“BIG TEN” MEET 
AT MIN] NESOTA 


Cross - Cawedes Runners 
From Conference Colleges 
to Compete Nov. 20 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Sept. 22—A 
prediction that cross- -country running | 
will be a bigger sport at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota this fall than cver 
before; due in part to the scheduling | 
of the — Intercollegiate Conference, 


cross-country meet at Minnesota on | 
of the. University of | 


Nov. 29, day 
Michigan football game, was made re- 


cently by F. W. Luehring, director of | 


athletics. 

Emil W. Iversen, cross-country and 
hockey coach, returned, from a sum- 
mer vacation and after .a° conference | 
with Luehring announced that the | 
‘Gopher harriers would meet Marquette | 
University -in Minneapolis- on either 
Oct. 2 or Oct. 9, Iowa State College at 
Minneapolis Oct. 16;.° University of 
Wisconsin at Madison Oct. 30; State 
University of Iowa at Iowa City Nov, 6. 

The second Minnesota interscholastic 
cross-country meet. will be held at 
Minnesota on the morning of Nov. 13, 
the day of the Butler University: foot- 
ball game. Last year about 150 runners 
from Minnesota high schaols attended 
and took part in the state meet, and 
Coach Iverson expects the number to 
pass 200 at the second meet. 

Capt. Vincent C. Hubbard ’27 and 
Joseph Wexman ’28 are the two letter- 
men”~whom Iverson is welcoming back 
for this. year’s team, although three 
other regulars of last year, Wilson A. 
Katter ’27, Donald A. Gordon ’*28 and 
| J. T. Bernhagen ’28, will also return. 

Among, ‘the promisihMg sophomore 
prospects are Francisco E, Gonzales, 
the Filipino athlete,.Marcus Andrew, 
Theodore Chalgren, Lester F. Etter, 
Byron E. .Hall. and John.A. Howland, 
the two Little Fals athletes, H. ‘Kart- 
ing, Heusse and Carl Sederstrom. 

Coach Iverson expects. Wisconsin to) 


have the hardest team to beat among | 


the “Big Ten” squads. The Badgers | 
won the title last year and this year 
they will be represented by approxi- 
'mately the same organization. 

Iverson, who refused -a handsome 
offer from a Milwaukee skating club 
to return to “Minnesota, will again 
coach hockey this year and also will | 
conduct classes” in gymnastics for 
about 150 students assigned to’ that 
work. 


BAIRD LEADS 
WESTFIELD, N. J., Sept. 


SENIORS 


Club led the New Jersey State Seniors’ 
Golf Association championship tourna- 
ment at.the end of the first day of 
play on his home links yesterday with 
a card of 77... He was out in 37 and 
home in 40. This was IY strokes bet- ' 
ter than the card .turned in’ by Philip | 
C. Poinier of the Upper Montclair Coun- 
try Club, who was. second. 


22—Harold | 
S. Baird of the Shackamaxon Country | 


| KENMORE GARAGE 


132-160 Ipswich Street, Boston, Mass. 
| Phone Back Bay 9059 
The Largest One-Floor Garage in the Back Bay 


No elevators—No runway—Individual stalls. 
Special attention given to people driving their own 


VHE famous New York Yankee of- 

_fensive came back strong, Tuesday, 

after a bad slump, ,to beat Chicago, 
14 to 0. Ruth made his forty-fourth 
home run of the season and Lazerri his 
eighteenth. In all the Yankees made 16 
hits and scored five runs in both the 
eighth and ninth innings. Hoyt pitched 
his finast game of the season, allowing 
only two hits. 

The 1926 season is sortie of one 
record at least. Burns of Cleveland has 
now 63 doubles to his credit, four more 
than the record made by Speaker in 1923. 


It appears at this time as though the 
individual batting leaders of the leagues 
would be Manush of Detroit in the Ameri- 
can and Hargrave or Christensen of Cin- 
cinnati in the National. It would be a 
great performance for Christensen to 
win the. laurels in his first season in the 
major leagues. He led the American 
Association in base stealing in 1925. 

Cincinnati is the only National League 
team to beat St. Louis more games than 
it has lost against the probable title 
winners. this season. The Reds won 13 
and lost 9 against the Cardinals. Al- 
though the Cardinals have had their best 
success against Boston and Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati has lost 12 out of 22 against 
the Braves. Brooklyn and Philadelphia 
have won only four games each against 
the Reds to date. 

In 21 games between Boston and 
Washington-this year, the Red Sox have 
won only three, the poorest showing 
made by any team in the majors against 
any opponent. 

Not a player in the National League 
has as yet made 200 hits. Brown of the 
Braves led, Tuesday, with 197. 

The games between New York and St. 
Louis and Brooklyn and Chicago in the 
National League, for Wednesday, have 
been postponed until Sunday, when they 
will be plaved as part of double-headers 
on the closing day of the clubs’ seasons. 
| The great Southwest is certainly wel- 
coming the almost certain opportunity of 
staging a World Series in that section. 
Its nearest approach to a classic be- 
tween National and American League 
ciune has been Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

St. Louis is very centrally located and can 
draw not only from the Southwest in 
-great numbers, but also from the East 
and extreme West. Some of those men 
down on the Rio Grande, who, it is said. 
are extremely interested in baseball and 
play it a great deal, are undoubtedly 
greatly pleased at the turn of events in 
ifavor of St. Louis. 
| 


kK. E. BEARG HAS A NEW 
| $§TAFF OF ASSISTANTS 


| LINCOLN, Neb. (Special Corre- 
'spondence)—Football practice opened 
here with a new staff of assistants to 
‘Coach E. E. Bearg. The backfield is 
| being instructed by C. T. Black, who 
{coached basketball at Grinnell College 
| for a while. Black was one of the best 
‘all-round athletes. ever produced at 
University of Kansas. The Nebraska 
line is being exercised by B. F’. Oakes, 
former star at University of Illinois. 

On the staff of assistants are three 
former Nebraska players. Edwin Weir, 
former captain and all-star tackle for 
three years with the Cornhuskers, 
is specializing on the tackles. Harold 
B. Hutchinson, selected by many as 
the best center in the Missouri Valley 
Conference last season, is coaching the 
pivot candidates, while Leonard Sherer 
is teaching the ends. 


PENN SQUAD NAMED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 22—-With 
the arrival here yesterday of the g’ni- 
versity of Pennsylvania warsity football 
squad from Sea Girt, N. J., Coaeh L. A 
Young named 26 players to report to the 
training house. This is one of the 
smallest varsity squads picked in sev- 
eral years. The men named. are: Capt. 
a. Cy Thayer 27, D. P. Singer ’27, J. F 
Scull Jr. ’28, and J. B. Lenzner °28, ends: 
J. P.. Butler: ’27, Le S. Westgate ’29, F. 

W. Hake ’28, J. H. Smith ’29, JH. 
Miller ’27, J. J. McInnis ’28, C. F. Dun- 
ics 27, R. O. Snyder ’29, S. W. Parke 
a 27, T. M. Poole ’29 and W. J. Downey 
28, linémen; P. V Murphy ’29, J. T. 
Laird ’27, C. L. Fields ’27, R. T. Odiorne 
S. Rogers ’27, Alfred Wascolonis 
Pine ’29,7 J.. F. Scull .Jr. _°28, 
27, T. E. Freeman ‘27 
backs. 


L- "27. Cy 
°28, W. G. 
J.. W. Douglas 
and A F. Thompson ’27, 


ARKANSAS NATURAL GAS 

PITTSBURGH, Sept. 22—Interests who 
control Arkansas Natural GasCompany 
| have bought privately from a prominent 
r; estate 162,829 shares of stock. The price 
paid is not known, but is understood to 
have been higher than prevailing market 
quotations. 


CRICKET FORMS 
LINK OF AMITY 


Clannishness Disappears 
Under Democracy 
of Game 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—Worthy tradition is a 
great force in the formation of cul- 
tured character and, as there is no 
game so rich in tradition, so symboli- 
cal of England’s highest sporting 
ideals, as cricket, it seems peculiarly 
fitting that, with the latest develop- 
ment of what is termed the “Oxford 
scheme,” the national game should 
help forge a fresh link of under- 
standing and appreciation between 
public schoolboys here and the lads 
of the elementary schools. 

After all, the big difference be- 
tween the public schoolboy, reared 
in a tradition of cloisters, quadrangle 
and green playing fields at (to him) 
“the best school of all” and the lad 
less fortunately placed is actually 
one of opportunity, and sport can 
supply a power which cuts through 
incipient “class distinction” and 
thoughtless snobbery like a knife 
through butter., The Duke of York’s 
happy inspiration, a holiday seaside 
camp for boys of both kinds, proved 
that up to the hilt. Clannishness 
could have made those camps very 
dismal affairs; but they were just the 
reverse, because the boys mingied 
freely once the ice was broken, and 
“got together” as they might have 
found it impossible to do in later 
years. 

Colleges Open Grounds 

The Oxford scheme for the pro- 
viding of cricketing fvcilities to 
schoolboys with limited opportuni- 
ties, or no opportunities at all, for 
learning the lessons of the grand old 
game, began some five years ago 
when some of the colleges threw 
open their beautifully-kept grounds 
for matches between elementary and 
secondary school teams. Under- 
graduates and coaches helped the 
schools’ games masters to train the 
young idea and the success of the 
project was assured from the start. 

The next power to further a work 
so well and zealously begun was the 
Londen and Southern Counties 
Cricket Conference. A _ training 
Scheme, formulated by the confer- 
ence, came into being this season 
and received strong support from the 
affiliated clubs, of which 50 or more 
followed the lead of the Oxford ‘col- 
leges by offering practice and coach- 
ing facilities to local elementary 
schoolboys. : 


A Series of Matches 
So it.was that last month there 


|-took place on thé ground of the Pri- 


vate Banks Cricket Club at Catford 
Bridge, the first of a new and signifi- 
cant series of matches—London Pub- 
lic Schools versus London. Elemen- 
tary Schools. As state scholars have 
to leave school at the age of 14, an 
age limit was imposed. The commit- 
tee of the London Schools’ Cricket 
Association, on the -one hand, and 
the games masters of the public 
schools, on the other, picked repre- 
sentative elevens from nominations 
and recommendation received, and 
the great occasion began with a 
luncheon to the two teams, in true 
cricketer’s Style. 

The admissibn fee of 1d. 
adults) insured the desired crowd 
In the desired numbers, and some 
3000 delightfully enthusiastic boys 
and masters from all types of schools 
followed the fluctuating fortunes éf 
a game won by the public schoolboys 
by the narrow margim of three runs. 
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Conveniently located near Commonwealth Avenue, close 


by the leading Back Bay hotels. 


Cars. 


‘ \ 


Before you buy a 
new car, by all 
means drive one 
of the 1927 Peer- 
less models just. 
out. $1395 and up, 
£.0.b.f£actory. Now 
on display at all 
Peerless dealers. 
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“First the. blade, then the ear, <7 ner the full gram in. the ear” 
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~ EDITORIALS 


The Teihnarlittc balhdidate for Governor of 
meee cee 5 has, just ‘returned from a visit 


to Quebec. He says he 


“went to Canada . to 
learn at first hand what 

I could about the great 
success of the present 
temperance laws of that 
country.” This was, of 
course, a laudable pur- 
er 3 pose on the part of any 
public man ii a position to influence sentiment 
in the United States. Possibly it may be urged 
that as candidate for Governor, or as Governor 
in fact, he could hardly nullify an act of the 
United States, and that for this reason his mis- 
sion may have been unnecessary. Nevertheless, 
it is desirable that a man in his position should 
be well informed in a matter of such public 
importance. 

He goes on to say in his formal statement 
that “an investigation of a few days cannot be 
as thorough as one would like.” This is unde- 
niable. The fact is given increased emphasis by 
certain conclusions which Colonel Gaston has 
reached after his brief investigation. For ex- 
ample, we find this explicit statement in the 
middle of his report: “The saloon is abolished - 
forever.” 

Now, we do not know where Colonel Gaston 
stayed in Montreal, which city he says he 
visited, but if it was at the Windsor Hotel he 
would have found within one block on a prin- 
cipal corner ‘of the retail section of the city a 
very large and prosperous saloon. They call 
them “taverns” under the Quebec law; “beer 
taverns” to be exact, but a saloon by any other 
name smelis as alcoholic. Had Colonel Gaston 
in the course of this investigation pushed open 
the swinging doors of a type: formerly so fa- 
miliar throughout the United States, he would 
have seen a large room, closely filled with 
tables, and during the late afternoon and eve- 
ning hours crowded with people drinking beer. 
The atmosphere is that of a saloon. To the 
casual observer the principal difference between 
the beer tavern under the Quebec law and the 
American saloon of old times is that in the for- 
mer beer only is sold, and many more women 
appear to be habitués than was the custom in 
the latter. The bar and the brass rail which 
Governor Smith sighed for in a famous speech 
have also disappeared. But in every other re- 
spect the Quebec beer tavern is a saloon, and 
had Colonel Gaston desired to go further from 
the principal hotel of the town to the neighbor- 
hood of the wharves and the markets, he would 
have found preciseiy as low groggeries as ever 
disgraced the purlieus of any American city. 

It is most extraordinary that in what is ap- 
parently a formal statement issued by Colonel 
Gaston, and printed in the Boston Herald of 
yesterday, there is no indication that he ever 
saw one of these taverns. A careful investiga- 
ior employed by The Christian Science Monitor 
made this report of what he saw on deren: 
streets in that city: 

On five blocks of Peel Street, running up from the Ca- 
nadian National Railway and the Canadian Pacific sta- 
tions, at the gateway of Montreal, there are sixteen 
taverns, cafés, and government stores where liquor is 
sold. Leading off from Peel Street one-.sees in the same 
distance at least half a dozen other liquor stores on con- 
necting streets. The taverns have the Qld-time saloon 
doors, swinging on hinges and fitted to leave a gap at 
the top and bottom. Peel Street is an active, fashionable 
thoroughfare in the heart of Montreal, with its best cor- 
ners monopolized by liquor stores. It is a typical illus- 
tration of what the Quebec ee of government control 
of sales of liquor means. 

In the Province of Quebec, which is, of course, 
. largely rural, and with a population of about 
2,000,000 people, more than half of whom are 
farmers, there are 578 taverns which are noth-. 
ing but saloons under a different name; 489 
licensed hotels and 59 restaurants selling wine 
and beer at meals, and 1238 grocery stores sell- 
ing beer to be taken away. The. liquor bill of 
Quebec runs up to $20,000,000 a year. 

So much for the extent of the liquor trade in 
this Province, which is being held up to Amer- 
icans as furnishing the solution for the prohibi- 
_ tion problem. 

Coionel Gaston seems further \to have been 
misled in his very cursory view of the method | 
adopted by the provincial government for sell- 
ing what is technically known as hard liquor. 
He says that only one bottle of liquor can be 
purchased at a time. The fact of the matter is 
that a man can go with an automobile from 
government store to government store purchas- 


ing one at a time, and fill his car if he desires. 


More than that, he can leave his car standing 
at the curb, walk into the store and buy a bottle 
of whisky, carry it out to the car, and go back 
and buy another one, and repeat the process 
as often as he desires. Thus there is actually 
no limitation on the amount that a man can 
_ buy, but he cannot take a drink on the premises. 
He must take a quart at least away for con- 
sumption elsewhere. Those who like an occa- 
‘sional drink of strong liquor are obliged to get 
it at the booitlegger’s, who, notwithstanding 
Colonel Gaston’s report, are numerous 
Quebec. And why should they not be? They can 
buy their liquor at the government stores in as 
large quantities as they desire, and as the gav- 
ernment refuses to. permit what might be 


called retail buyers to take a drink on the of- 


ficial premises, drinkers are naturally driven to 
the neighboring bootleggers’ shops for their | 
casual ght. In brief, the Quebec law fur-_ 
oe ee with his nom f trade and 
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It furnishes “hard liquor” in unlimited caaseiban’ to 
anyone who will buy and carry it away. 


It has brought the liquor power back into politics by 


making the state the only’ customer for brewers and dis- 
tillers. 

We believe any competent observer, even 
though limited to a few days in the Province, 
but freed from the limitations placed upon one 
who is a candidate for office on a wet ticket, will 
find every one of these conclusions to be abso+ 
lutely justified. a 


Perhaps no more thoughtful or important ad- 
dress was delivered at -the sessions of the 
National .Business ‘Cor- 
ference recently held at 
Wellesley Hills under | 
the auspices of the Bab- 
son Institute than that, | 
by Walter  Stabler,/ 
comptroller of a nation- — 
insurance \ 
company. He urged the 
wisdom, as well as the necessity, of adjusting 
construction activities in the United States to 
the actual wants of the country, rather than a 


bie Building 
Conditions 
Analyzed 


a 


= 


continyation of the policy of building specula-. 


tively in the hope of reaping big profits, either 
on the real estate affected or in commissions 
charged for financing such projects. Mr. Stabler 
spoke definitely from the point of view of the 
investor, apparently finding it possible to divest 
himself ,f those confusing influettces which 


sometimes seem to warp the judgment of those 


who are tempted to seek a large speculative 
profit at the con sap o-ons Se whoé assume 
a too heavy burden of debt oS. 

- Any one familiar with the methods which 
have been followed in promoting and financing 
extensive building projects in many of the cities 
of the United States within recent years real- 
izes how strong the pressure has been to induce 
the investment of money therein. 
promises of possible profits have been made, 
with the result that capital has been easily ob- 
tained to carry on operations of a highly specu- 
lative character. Ne warning has been given by 
those seeking these funds that there was a pos- 
sibility that the saturation point in_ building 
might be reached and that there might actually 
exist, even at the present time, an overproduc- 
tion of housing and busfmess property. Mr. 
Stabler took occasion to criticize the methods of 
unscrupulous rea! estate -bond houses which 
continue to float security issues in the face of 


these conditions anc apparently without regard. 


for the welfare of the individual investor. 
It is inevitable, as has more'than once. been 
observed, that overbuilding will result: in a loss 


_ to all owners by reason of decreased rentals and 


unavoidable vacancies. Because of the tremen- 
dously high costs entailed in recent improve- 
ment projects the margin of profit to the owner 
of the equity is extremely narrow, evén at the 
present high level of rental values. Any slight 


‘disturbance of this balance will be followed by a 


necessary readjustment all along the line. Im- 


proved properties in the hands of mortgagees 


or bond holders, relieved of the necessity of pro- 
viding a return to the former equity holders, 
and also of the necessity of caring for interést 
payments on second or third mortgage lisns, 
will quite naturally be offered for rent at rates 
which will insure their continuous occupancy. 
This, unavoidably, will compel at least some 
lowering of rental standards, eventually:.to the 
disadvantage of all properties similarly held. 
There is no denying the fact that what is rec- 
ognized as the new “prosperity demand” in the 


United States has encouraged and made pos-’ 


sible the erection cf better ual more comfort- 


able houses. Advanced living standards have | 


made this possible, if not absolutely imperative. 
It has also led to the building of modern shops, 


stores and factories, of better’ schools and 


churches and places of amusement. The de- 
mand has been reflected in better roads and 
streets, and in millions of pleasure cars. The 
chief matter of concern now would seem to be 
to provide, if possible, against extrayagance in 
still further catering to this demand. The ease 
with which money could be obtained has tended 
to encourage indulgence. ‘ ° 


If only those who sought to profit,from cater-- 
ing to extravagant tastes were to be penalized » 


when the processes of readjustment begin to be 


felt, the public: would not be so vitally con-. 


cerned. But the fact should not be forgotten 
that hundreds of thousands of individual in- 
vestors have been induced to buy the bonds of 
private financing concerns which have made 
large profit by supplying these promotion funds 
to speculative pultiers: It is true that in many 
instances the bonds. isstied are guaranteed by 
responsible insurance companies, but despite 


‘this, if there should be a general decline in the 
values of real estate in all parts of the country — 
Simultaneously, the resources of many of these 


guarantors would he severely taxed. 

The opinion. that there is a grave danger of 
overproduction of office buildings in many of 
| the large American cities, 


ie Sheree 
- Real Estate 


in earning capacity, was 
expressed by the presi- 
dent of the National 
. a an Association of Building 
. Investment Owners and Managers at 
bass J the recent annual con- 


Sere | vention of that organi- 


zation, representing properties valued at $6,000,- 


000,000. Among the causes that have tended to 


| bring about an oversupply of this class of build- 
ings are the abundant supply\of capital seeking | 
investment and the evident willingness of the/ 


public to buy the numerous, realty bond issues 
that have assumed such large proportions in 


| the past decade. 


Confronted with the Necessity for finding an 


|-outlet for the enormous annual surplus. income. 
| of the country, many bond houses have aided 


in the construction of great new buildings to an 


| extent that'threatens a surplus of floor space, 


with lower rentals for many of the older types 


of. buildings. That what was considered ten or 


fifteen years ago a modern, well-equipped build- 
| ing is now regarded as somewhat obsolescent, 


| makes the attraction of the new structures for 
Kevase | ‘tenants too strong to be resisted, so that there / 


, slackening in demand for offices in 


Db id n ott cl were: boreg het rented at 100 per 
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with a probable decline * 


‘ing local kesabton asid higher costs of manage- 


ment (which have advanced 76 per cent in ten 
years), it is apparent that many of the older 
buildings will suffer from the competition of 
their new rivals. 

‘Whether the outcome of this conflict between 
the new and the old will be the tearing down of 
buildings no longer profitable and their replace- 
ment by. the latest and highest type, will depend 
largely upon the attitude of the investment in- 
terests of the country. So far, the promotions of 
real estate developments through bond \gsues 
have been able to pay higher interest rates than 
could be obtained from national, state, or mu- 
nicipal bonds, as calculated on the market price. 
As security for investment in these bonds, there 
has been the recognized tendency toward in- 
creased values of the land on. which the build- 
ings are erected, due to inereasing population 
and greater business activities. How far this 
land-value increase will be absorbed by munic- 
ipal taxation.and higher operating costs is a 
problem that will affect the future course of 
real estate earnings and, necessarily, the rela- 
tive desirability of investment in realty bonds. 

Some years ago’ W. Morgan Shuster of New 
York performed valuable services for the Shah 
of’Persia, as financial adviser. What Jeremiah 
Smith of Boston did for Hungary is fresh in the 


/world’s recollection. Now a group of six experts | 


under Prof. E..W. Kemmerer of Princeton is to 
undertake the financial reorganization of Ecua- 
dor.and Bolivia. America should be grateful for 
such men. Every such service binds closer to- 
gether the people of that country and of thdse 
others which Americans are privileged to benefit. 


It has Jong been theoretically. recognized that 
honesty is the best policy. Only comparatively 
recently, however, has | 
the fact been seen ‘as a 
definitely practical as- 
pect of business. Hence 
while a few decades ago 
a convention such as is 
being held at Detroit, of 
the National Better | 
Business Commission, 
might easily have been looked at askance, to- 
day it is regarded as a perfectly natural. out- 
come of the improving ethics that are being 
more widely observed in the business world-than 
ever before. And, further, it is no great surprise 
that the principal objectives of the affiliated 
bureaus making up the commission should have 
been defined by one speaker as increasing pub- 
lic confidence in the printed and spoken word 
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of business firms, helping to lower selling costs. 


by retiring. the causes of resistance to legiti- 
mate sales efforts and working in the public 
interest. For it is becoming increasingly ap- 
preciated that only as true service is rendered 
is any real success attained. 

The same speaker, H. J. Kenner, of the New 
York Better Business Bureau, stated moreover 
that the bureaus have everywhere come to be 


- practical expressions of the collective will of 


legitimate commercial leaders in close to half 
a hundred cities of the United States. resin he 
added this significant comment: 


Wisely administered, the bureau becomes the trusted 
representative of legitimate business in its community. It 


. strives to be constructive and is not censorious. It deals 


in information, not opinions, and avoids controversies. It 
examines both sides of a question fairly, It acts -on facts 
always disinterestedly. 

In thus striving to gain a justly earned repu- 
tation for trustworthiness and fair dealing, the 
business of today is assuming a place in public 


confidence that is lifting it far above what was’ 


thought possible in the not distant past. By this 
is not meant that all of the business of two or 
three decades ago was dishonestly conducted, 
or that all-of the’ business of’ today is carried 
on it the strictest accord with the Golden Rule. 
Rather, it might be stated that. a far larger 
proportion of today’s‘ merchandising is builded 
upon the desire to give real service in exchange 
for the money expended. The ideal of service 
has permeated into every department of human 
activity, and that it will do so more and more 
is only reasonably to be expected: The better 
business bureaus in operation in America are 


filing a*weH-defined need in urging the general 


acceptance of a higher code of ethics. 


andom Ramblings 


Gertrude Kderle needn’t worry about how many 
women follow her example in swimming -the English 
Channel. Thousands of men cross the Atlantic every 
year, yet to Ericson still goes all the fame of being the 
first to do it. 


——0l 


If you were. proffered the gift of $50,000 in $1 
bills on condition that you carried it on your back 
for a mile, you probably would make the attempt. 
Would. you succeed, though? It would weigh 150 


pounds. | 
. — | | 


After seeing something ‘of intimate rural life, one is 
led to the conclusion that it is possible to learn as much 
in a cottage as in a college; while’ the experiences in 
camp are as inspiring as those gained on the campus. 


ate 


The id of the hour: Whether ’tis better to 
renew the lease’ of the old felt and wait till the 
January sales, 6r pay full price now and join the 
great majority? That is the question. 


<1 


The United States Department of the Interior will 
we you a bison free if you want one. Buffalo steaks, 
they say, are much appreciated by the Nab ica aie of 
op interior. ~ | 
—v0 at 

\. Many of the books that are worth thousands of 
dollars on account of their rarity have not done 
,as much for the human race as some cheap vest pocket 
‘editions. 3 
Vee) a e 

“Inventor says he can make next -war silent,” says 
‘a news item. An even greater accomplishment would 
be an invention to make silent those responsible for 
war. OF ae 

<>< 

- Courtesy is a rare virtue, yet it is nothing but 
common consideration for the rights and feelings of 
other people. “ 
3 a etiaaetlll ‘ f 

One of the best automobile accessories that is 
often ‘overlooked’ is plenty of money to Keep the car, 
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With a Savor of Salt 


‘¢¥ DON’T know that I do,” repiies Winch to his ealler’s 
| suggestion that he must, with such an outlook from 
his casement, consider the city sunset “quite the 
most glorious experience.” A: laconic reply, to be sure, 


but Winch is a Yankee. Granted, too, that the pavement 


-of the broad avenue is at this hour warm: flowing gold, 


that interminable rows of magic windows shine like bur- 
nished copper across the way, ahd that no pigments have 
ever mixed to produce the color of rose-lit smoke above 
twilight-tinted roofs, his abruptness is pardonaBle. For 
he has witnessed the velvet-footed entrance of day; has 
seen the dawn walk golden-shod on the sea at Marblehead. 

There is a memory, like a sea wind through land-locked 
seasons, of being wakened by a gentle shimmer of light 
on the ceiling, a reflection cast up from* harbor waters 
focused in a small round port above the berth. Hardly 
more than an undulation out of shadow, accompanied by 
the soft beat of lapping water beneath the chires—a 
reveille, indeed, only for one eager to catch sight of waning 
mast-swung lanterns, showing like dim stars against the 
pink-flushed sky. ; 

“Are you awake, Winch?” 

“Rather,” answered the laconic one, and therewith both 
berths were tumbled masses of quilts and blankets—and 
quite unoccupied. 

The stillness was such that the opening of the slide pro- 
duced the effect of unwarranted disturbance. Boats near 
by seemed to make impatient movements and half open 
their eyes to ‘take hazy note of their restless neighbor. 
A ship’s clock sent a musical restraint to the wakeful 
yawl Naomi: Only two bells! t the waves were 
awake, and the wind—playing -witl¥ hstless ‘tenders, and 


on the water was erasing the last flimsy veil of night. 

On the left of the harbor, as one looks out to sea, the 
town rises from a sheer of stone at the water front. Roofs, 
chimneys, and here and there a steeple, protrude from a 
deep softness of the foliage of many trees, the whole 
ascending gradually to a culmination in the lofty, clock- 
faced tower of Abbot Hall. The, gilded hands already 
were to be clearly seen against the dull black face, as 
another bell, ponderous and mellow, rang five o'clock. 

, eo SS 

The town was most certainly out of character. In the 
quiet—of forgotten ports—there was no slightest sugges- 
tion of gala days. Yet it had been only a day or so. since 
the harbor brimmed with boats, crowded into close com- 
panionship—since the town, from railway station to water 
front, was overrun with yachting enthusiasts. . Race 
week at Marblehead! 


Now the few remaining craft had each an ample berth, 


the others having left the scene of ‘contest. In droves 
they went at first, sails everywhere, closing in upon and 
looming above the Naomi; then in smaller groups, sails 
here and there with a cloud of canvas hovering near only 
occasionally; and later, one by one, they slipped away 
until at last but a slender wisp: of cxil far out off Salem 
Bay, and then . .. no sails at all. 

“It’s all over,’ ’\said Winch, looking about rather wist- 
fully. 

Strangely tinted with the pink of early morning, to 
replace the sunset-burnished sails, there arose a furl of 
smoke to try the wind, from a chimney among the leaves. 
Land, beckoned. Winch was, as always, unmoved by the 
terrestrial call. “You go,” he said. 

The Naomi’s tender skimmed the surface: of the water 
resilient, responsive. A wake, ever widening until it dis- 
appeared, momentarily. recorded the passage from the vawl 
to land, while behind the float at Crocker Park landing 
the skiff slid into a snug inclosure beneath the rocky bluff. 

THe way te-~town lay through the trim grounds of 4 
quite up-to-date hotel, well situated for a wonderful sea 
view. Its empty veranda testified to the hour. 


-with each“other. An increasing light where the sky rests - 
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Then, suddenly, a century falls from the calendar. The 
street is uneven, dusty, curving, undulating—and narrow; 
a lane without so much as a footpath Most of the houses 
are small, with doors- nearly always interesting for their 
colonial design, and chimneys sugggesting ample fireplaces. 
A ship’s lantern, occasionally, gives a romantig touch to 
a classic porch, declaring the seafaring character of its 
occupants, 

Weather-washed paint, brass door knockers, iron foot- 
scrapers on stone steps, sagging roofs, blend in a me'low- 
ness of old stories. Here in a garden, delicately fragrant, 
& conception of polite grace—an old mansion rivals its 
shade trees for height. Its entrance combines charm of 
Greek moderation with the fastadious hospitality of true 
New England. The brasses on the door are bright, the 
windows are shining, and the age of this landmark is 
properly one of increasing beauty. 

A drab neighbor, one of the least noticeable of houses, 
boasting no more than a row of hollyhocks along its grav el 
path from street to door, proved a.veritable treasure box 
of quaint effects. Inside its little unobtrusive hall a flight 
of winding stairs leaped, it seemed, straight up through 
the ceiling. 

Its living room has deep-silled windows, and a fireplace 
set in a wall of beautifully proportioned white panels and 
decorated with tiles brought from Holland some two hun- 
dred years‘ago. 

+ + + 

In the dining room there isa window which barely 
maintains its aloofness from an upward sweep- of lawn. 
Indeed, the unkempt grass peeps over its sill into the 
low, beamed room with a rather welcome intimacy. What 
a nook at night, with the grass outside blazoning the lamp- 
light in bright green against hollow black, firelight glint- 
ing on the Dutch tiles in the paneled room, and the sound 
of surf penetrating a low monotony on rain-drenched 
panes! 

Capt. Jeremiah Lee, patriot, 
noted men of colonial times, at the cost of ten thousand 
pounds imported brick from England and erected, in 
1764, a mansion that has become‘ one of the principal 
landmarks of the town. The brick structure encased in 
wood records a curious custom in building. | 

Any amount of pomp and something of circumstance 
have crossed its threshold. Washington, Lafayette, Monroe 
and Jackson have all been entertained here. And today 
the street in which it stands is called Washington Screet. 
Its charm surmounting the years’ vicissitudes, it has be- 
come a cherished public possession. The way "winds past 
it over gentle slopes, here warmed with morning sunight, 
there caressed in cool dew-damp shade of ancient trees. 

Had not an incline in the road brought a full view of 
the harbor, breakfast would have been forgotten. There 
was movement down on the water. The hotel at C.vocker 
Park showed $signs of habitation. 

It was an easy and swift descent from the ledge to the 
float where the skiff waited. Pleasantly hailed by boats 
near upon her course, she bent her graceful efforts toward 
the yawl. From the Naomi, Dow only a few lengths away, 
came a familiar. voice, proclaiming what proved to be a 
culinary achievement. No, not evén Henri with his high 
white cap and all his pots in the big kitchen downstairs 
has succeeded in eclipsing that aromatic masterpiece of 
Winch’s harbor days. 


ealled one of the most 
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The city sunset is past remarking now. Winch and his 
caller are seated by the hearth and a firelight cinema plays 
upon the wall. The casement is fitfully lit with lights of 
passing cars. Through the open window the hum of traffic 
comes with a low incessance like that of surf. The cur- 
tains move-in a chance breeze. For a moment there is 
brine in the air, a savor of salt—a short silence, too: and 
then the talk drifts dinnerward. r. W. M. 
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The Week in Berlin 


The World’s Great Capitals: 


| to their beloved Grunewald they will find it spick and 


BERLIN 

Boe has just celebrated the hundredth anniversary 

of the introduction of gas illumination in its streets. 

On Sept. 19, 1826, for the first time, the well-known 
boulevard, Unter den Linden, was illuminated by gas 
lamps, calling forth great surprise. Commenting upon this 
event, the Vossische Zeitung enthusiastically wrote at the 
time that the new light. sent out rays “as broad as a 
hand,” and that a person could Tead a letter “twenty 
paces away from the lamp post.” Berlin received gas 
lights much later than London‘*and Paris. In fact, when 
gas was introduced ‘here not less than sixty-three gas 
companies existed in England, furnishing fifty-two towns 
with gas. It was a British company, the Imperial Conti- 
nental Gas Association, which built the first gas w orks in 
Germany. Thus it could happen that, when a German 
prince visited London at that time, he thought the bril- 
liant lighting in the streets was especially in his. honor 
and forthwith thanked the British Government for its 
courtesy. 

The prejudices which the introduction of gas for illu- 
mination purposes had to fight here become evident from 
an article published in the Koelnischée Zeitung in 1819. 
The illumination of the streets was rejected by ‘this paper 
because .it maintained it would upset the law of nature 
which had destined the night to be dark, only illuminated 
occasionally, by the mogn, and because it would undermine 


‘patriotism by reducing the effect of the illumination on 


national holidays. 
G2 

“We need a season, in order to attract more visitors to 
our city during the summer months,” Dr. Boess, the Lord 
Mayor of Berlin, recently declared: in commenting upon 
the low figures of this summer’s tourist traffic. Thus at 
last Berlin and the Germans have awakened to the impor- 
tance of attracting visitors from other parts of the country 
and of the world. Germany’s isolation during the war had 
created a remarkable indifference here tow ard the necessity 
of a tourist traffic which was partly converted into oppo- 
we te during the inflation, when the mere presence of the 
tor from abroad reminded the German people pain- 
fully of their own poverty. With the return of more 


normal relations "between Germany and the rest of the 


world, and more stable-economic conditions at home, all 
this has changed, and much is now being done to attract 
the tourist. 

The German capital has no fine-old buildings or espe- 
cially interesting quarters to offer the tourist, but the few 
who do come here are delighted at the beautiful architec- 
ture and the cleanliness and order of this new city, and are 
amazed at the feeling of activity and progress here. The 
art galleries and, last but not least, the mysical perform- 
ances offered in the winter, naturally form a special attrac- 
tion.. Nevertheless, the tourist traffic of Berlin this sum- 
mer has been very ‘disappointing; hence the Lord Mayor’s 
-demand for a season. For this purpose he suggests the 
holding of a music week, a sports week and the opening 
of an art exposition and of other exhibitions on a large 
scale here during the summer months. Leading artists and 
business men have already: expressed themselves very 
favorably regarding this new plan. 

As | or ecearts cone ‘akilek Is geaties 

ong aS paper and empty cans lie abou in 

in the beautiful Grunewald forest. in the west.of Berlin, 
the goal of hundreds of thousands of Sunday trippers, peo- 
ple will continue to’ rid themselves of the remnants of 


aa 


‘their picnics by letting them lie or throwing them away. 


If, however, the Grunewald were “clean.” people would 


paper on ground in the 
Tiergarten, the Hyde Park’ of Berlin. Thus the Berliner 


Morgenpost, one of Berlin’s most popular morning ig papers, 
oF a whole 


argued and then promptly hired seventy unem 


sent them to the’Grunewald to “clear it up.” 


‘week now they have*been picking up the waste pa 
a pi oo 


shells, old shoes, = peer of string 


cans, 
t don’t Delnciy, se 


h were taken away 


span, and no doubt will think twice before throwing away 
even the tiniest piéee of paper. Could there be a more 
striking example of the true Prussian love for order and 
discipline? 


. ee. 

The forcing down of the standard of living of the work- 
men and clerks in Germany far below .that in America 
or England, by the payment gf low wages and salaries, 
is one of the.most serious problems in this country. When 


-the German workmen are told of the wages earned by 


their American and British colleagues they just shake 
their heads in amazement and stoically regard the stand- 
ard of living in those countries as completely beyond reach. 
That this is not the case has been proved to them by the 
branch of the American Ford Automobile. Company here. 
This company is paying its German workmen about 
seventy-seven marks weekly; taxes, insurance and unem- 
ployment contribution already having been deducted, or 
about twice as much ‘as the average. workman earns in 
this country. Their typists receive from 200 to 350 marks 
monthly, according to their knowledge of languages, or 
about twice as much as the typists usually receive else- 
where in this country. Thus Henry Ford is proving to 
the German industrialists that higher wages, even in 
Germany, do not necessarily mean an inability to compete 
on the market. 


Letters to, the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole 
judge of their suitability, and he does not undertake to hold himself or, 
this newspaper reaponsible for Se facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous \Ietters are destroyed unrea 


Rural “Radicalism” Explained | 


To the Editor of Tue Curistran Scrence Montror: 
Many observers of politics criticize more or less the 

tenacity with which the Dakotas adhere to what eastern- 

ers consider radical political doctrine. Such critics proba- 


-bly do not appreciate the position of the Dakotas. These 


| one is fair to 


states are merely taking their part in history just as 
strictly rural communities have taken a similar part all 
through the ages. 

Rural districts have always taken the lgad in political 
progress. Whether this is recognized or not in cities, a 
glance at history will bear it out as fact. The Dakotas, 
somewhat in advance of the great eastern cities politically, 
have been ready for a step in progress for several’ years. 
In fact, much of the West has been likewise ready. They 
waited patiently for a leader who could step forward with> 
Jogical doctrine. No one stepped forth. Most of the West 
has waited still, unwilling to follow after false prophets, 
preferring to cling to the best they had until. progressive 


political thought came to light. 


Conditions demanded immediate action in the Dak — 
They could not wait longer. Circumstances forced 
into the best path of progress, even though it did aa 
promise quite what they awaited. Easterners do not 
always realize this. ‘They do not picture the Dakota 
harvest season, when the prairie is bronze and gold and 
the farmers bring their grain over the hot roads to the 
country elevator. The Easterners have not all seen these 
farmers sell theif grain nd consign their check to the 
holder of the mortgage. This for year after year, not 
necessarily because nature did not favor the crops, but 
because the Government has not lent the assistance to 


the West that it has given the industriai Zasi,. 


Fhis assistance must be more than fi ial. The West 
needs the refining influence, the cing study and 
economic development that has so helped the Pater- 
nal to a certain extent this may be, but what is fair to 

Byres Besides, the fact as borne out by 
history shows that the agriculture of a country is deserv- 


| ing of all the consideration _ to 


| 


commerce. 


